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. “Suddenly and with dramatic in+ 
eloquence of shapes, colors and textures.” 


MARSDEN HARTLEY 


BY DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


URING the last six years of his life Marsden Hartley 
ecame not only a successful but an important painter. He 
hievements were the talk of the American art world, espe- 
ally on New York’s East 57th Street. Friendly critics wondered 
ow it had finally happened, what they had always hoped for, 
is consolidation of his best influences and talents for a per- 
nal and powerful contribution to the outstanding traditions 
f American art—romantic mysticism and robust realism. 
he fusion constituted an American expressionism and revealed 
n individuality worthy to take its place, if not with the unique 
enius of men like John Marin and Arthur Dove, at least with 
e more derivative art of Max Weber, who also had to break 
way from long habits of post-Cézanne experiment in order 
make himself clear and strong. 

The record goes back to the year 1909. It was then that 
artley brought back from Maine some small neo-impression- 
st landscapes which he took to Alfred Stieglitz. They were 
hown at the now famous experiment station entitled “291”. 
ountain sides were tapestried to the top with autumnal colors 
nd rimmed with luminous Ryder-like cloud formations. The 
ointillism of the technic was more like the mysticism on high 
Ititudes of Segantin than like the scientific calculations of 
eurat and Signac. There was evidence that the painter had 
een deeply moved by the arabesque of Ryder’s finest moon- 
ight marine, the one now at the Metropolitan Museum. We 
elt that, as time went on, the analytical record of light would 
e less of a concern to the artist than its synthetic magic as an 
ecessory to a larger pattern of colored shapes. It was a brave 
eginning. 

In the New York of the famous Armory Show of 1913 and, 
f course, to a far greater degree in the Europe of the same 
ecade, the artists of adventurous curiosity and experimental 
rdour (Hartley was soon one of them) were too much pre- 
yecupied by the revolution in art which had set in with 
ézanne’s cubes, cones and cylinders, to be acutely aware of 
eir relation to their immediate experience and environment. 
hey became doctrinaire. Had not Cézanne set them free from 
lavery to the subject? Had he not set their feet again in the 
ath towards art as an end greater than the artist himself? 

I never really knew Marsden Hartley but I am told that he 
was always an ardent yet somewhat of a sick soul. It is easy 
therefore to see how he would submerge his ego gratefully 
under the new authoritarianism and pursue a chosen quest 
of “nature as an intellectual idea”. It led him first to some 
handsome abstract designs such as a picture I remember, 
painted just before World War I, in which there was a symboli- 
cal iconography portraying a Prussian officer, all banners, 
insignia and bombast. Later there were over-stylized still lifes, 
turgid in tonality, and there were memories of New Mexico 
in all-over patterns heavily weighted with mannerism. Perhaps 
it was a part of a necessary education for the challenge of the 
20th century but it lasted too long and with it there persisted 
a kind of artistic adolescence in which, with a desperate self- 
consciousness, Hartley seemed to be turning himself inside out 
in what he thought was a sufficiently documented disguise. At 
this time he wrote about art as ritual or else art as rational and 
manual exercise. But his excitement about all this was opposed 
to what he professed. No wonder celebrity in the world’s eyes 
and recognition as an artist of the front rank were late in 
arriving at his doay. One could not keep a clear impression 
of a painter who was obviously uncertain of his own purpose. 


Opportunity was seldom if ever lacking. Stieglitz was loyal 
and patient. There were 27 exhibitions of his work and inter- 
mittent sales. His friends knew that he had true talent and a 
lot to say, but even they summed him up as a thwarted, hyper- 
sensitive assimilator. What he lacked in his painting was a 
strict selection of what he needed for the expression of'a com- 
pletely integrated artistic personality. 

In 1921 a book of short essays entitled “Adventures in the 
Arts” revealed, in the breadth and sensitiveness of his appre- 
ciations and in occasional paragraphs of profound truth, the 
remarkable range of his mind and the potentialities of his art. 
The chapters on the American Indian, on Cézanne, on Ryder, 
on Homer, and on Henri Rousseau, contained the promise of 
the Hartley of his last and best period. Among the finest essays 
on those subjects that I have ever read, they express a con- 
sistent philosophy of art, a single-minded sincerity and a 
reverence for fundamentals which might have been the solution 
of his own creative problem if he had been able to keep out 
the intrusions of doubts and dogmas. His real and deep sources 
of inspiration were the aboriginal American designers and the 
great isolated American artists. Both his self knowledge and ° 
his accolade would have come to him earlier had he shaped his 
course according to his own innermost promptings and kept 
close to the native forests and seacoasts of New England, 
following in the footsteps of Homer, Ryder and Marin. 

Hartley’s “Adventures in the Arts” were in many directions 
and wherever he turned he delighted in what he saw or read 
or heard. He enjoyed vaudeville and the circus, old legends 
and word-music, the reveries of Arthur B. Davies, the hypnotic 
charm of Odilon Redon, the moods and lamentations and 
luxuries of minor poets. The book ended with a defense of that 
deplorable nihilism and post-war disillusion which called itself 
Dada. But Hartley was not by nature a satirist or a cynic. He 
was avidly curious and rather extravagantly tolerant. And 
there were moments at least when he was sound and clear in 
his choice of means and words. A new edition of his book 
which would contain only the chapters I have mentioned would 
not tell the whole story about Hartley’s eclectic and vagrant 
interests and his many distractions but it would contain for us 
the basic elements which were the substance for his creative 
art. From the Hartley of those papers, so affirmative, so 
prophetic of his later achievements, I would like to quote a 
few paragraphs, transposing and rearranging them a little and 
pointing out their consequences twenty years later. 


“About the American Indian” 


“You will travel over many continents to find a more beau- 
tiful artistry than our Red Man offers. We go about the world 
seeking out every species of life foreign to ourselves for our 
own aesthetic or intellectual diversion yet we neglect on our 
very door steps a genius for synthetic and plastic expression 
_.. A look at the totem poles should convince us that the 
American Indian is one of the great decorators of the world. 
Aside from an occasional note of red the adjustment is 
essentially black and white, one of the most difficult harmonies 
by reason of its limited range and economical severity of color 
_. . The Red Man’s production is not a show for the amuse- 
ment of the onlooker. It is a pageant for the edification of his 
own soul. Each man was concerned with the staging of the idea 
because it was his own spiritual drama.” 

How clearly that appreciation foretells Hartley’s palette 
of lustrous darks and bone whites and his final expression of 
man’s subordination to the great theme of nature. 
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HARTLEY: Off to the Banks at Night, 1942, oil, 40 x 30. Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington. “The free counterpoint of 
rock and surf shapes played against moonlit-cloud shapes is Ryderesque, but in the quickened tempo of our time.” 


“About Cézanne” 


“Cézanne like all pioneers was without prescribed means. 
He had to spend his life inventing for himself those terms 
and methods which would best express his feelings about 
nature... There were in Cézanne the requisite gifts fer 
selection and for discarding all useless encumbrances, the 
great desire for purification so as to see the superb fact 
majestically in terms of itself and, if not always serenely, 
nevertheless serenity was his passionate longing. He saw what 
there was for him in the old classic masters but he saw also 
what there was in that newest of Old Masters, El Greco. 
Cézanne felt in Greco the magnetic tendency of one thing 
toward another in nature. He felt the palpitancy, the breathing 
of all things, the urge outward of all life toward the light. 
He felt the movement in and about things and this it is that 
gives his pictures that sensitive life quality which lifts them 
beyond picture making or mere reproduction. It was Cézanne 
who was first to appreciate that particular expressional quality 
in the splendid pictures of Greco”. 

The enlargement of the unit of design in Greco and Cézanne. 
here so perfectly understood, became for Hartley, between the 
time when these lines were written and his final creative con- 
summation, an insistent fetish for which he contrived a very 
clumsy formula of all too solid, over-modeled shapes. His 
mountains bulged and so did his trees and the pears and other 
fruits of his still lifes. It was not until he had forgotten El 
Greco and Cézanne that he saw and responded to Maine as 
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they had to Toledo and Aix en Provence. Then he adapted his 
personal rhythm to his subject as they had done, which is very 
different from painting a place or a subject literally and with- 
out rhythm. Although no one has written better about Cézanne’s 
wish to find a plastic equivalent for nature’s structure and 
movement, Hartley mistook the means for the end, and in his 
zeal for the third dimension, he lost the fine balance between 
form, space and the picture plane. In a word he understood 
the question but he flunked in his answer. However, what he | 
learned from Greco’s unified ardours made him an expressionist 
and all that he learned from Cézanne confirmed his conscious 
search for functional and organic painting. 


*“About Homer” 


“Romancer among the realistic facts of nature, Homer did 
not really copy nature. Once you sat on the rocks of Maine 
and watched the climbing of the. surf up the morning sky 
after a heavy storm at sea you realized the force of his quest 
for the realities. He was flint Yankee—pioneer in a rough, 
resourceful country. Homer was intense, vigorous, masculine. 
He was one with his idea and that was sufficient.” 

Hartley’s painting of The Wave in the Worcester Museum 
is like that. Occasionally in those last years he competed with 
Homer in the same subjects. The dark-red trees around his 
mountain lakes, in harmony with leaden or cold blue skies, 
are as Homeresque as his rocks and surf. 
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IHARTLEY: Mt. Ktaadn, First 
Snow Number 2, 1939-40, 
128 x 22. Newark Museum. 


JHARTLEY: Log Jam, 1941, 
joil, 40 x 30. Detroit Institute 
jof Arts. “There is the authen- 
jtic thrill of direct experience 
in the pictures, representing 
log jams in Maine rivers and 
lobster pots and lone white 
lchurches and tumultuous 
|seas and ships sailing over 
idark waters under cloud 
| shadows and moonshine.” 


HARTLEY: Still Life, Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


HARTLEY: Prussian Officer. “Painted just before World War I, . . 
a symbolical iconography portraying a Prussian officer, all banners, 
insignia and bombast.” 


“About Ryder” 


“T still retain the vivid impression that afflicted me when ]| 
saw my first Ryder, a marine of rarest grandeur, incredibly; 
small in size, incredibly large in emotion—just a sky and at 
single vessel in sail across a conquering sea. There is never at 
rest for the eye or the mind in those most awesome pictures., 
He has inscribed for us that utter homelessness of the spirit} 
in the far tracts that exist in the realm of the imagination., 
There is suffering in his pictures—that breathlessness which} 
overtakes the soul in search of the consummation of beauty} 
. . . Ryder was a master of arabesque, the first and foremost! 
of our designers and first of all creators of tragic landscape... 
He gave us an incomparable sense of pattern and austerity) 
of mood ... His imagination belongs strictly to our soil! 
and specifically to our eastern geography. In his autographic» 
quality he is certainly our finest genius, the most creative» 
and the most racial. For our genius at its best is the genius: 
of the evasive. We are born lovers of the mystery in things”. . 

This is a revealing passage. Hartley recognized in Ryder’s: 
vision of a lonely voyager over the great deep the restless; 
aspiration of his soul. He felt his kinship also with other > 
Americans who suggested more than they expressed: Melville, . 
Poe and Hawthorne, Fuller, Twachtman and Davies. For him 
this habit of mind meant perpetual introspection and incerti- 
tude. Fearing that in his case the evasion was a weakness, he 
cultivated the self-imposed limits of discipline in art, the kind 


of discipline achieved by Cézanne, who had schooled his 
serenity to draw from nature a sense of its unity and structure, 
of that order in which the self is contained yet in relation to 
which it is unimportant. But in spite of Hartley’s drawing 
away from romance, Ryder was his greatest inspiration. The 
free counterpoint of rock and surf shapes played against 
moonlit-cloud shapes in his magnificent Off to the Banks at 
Night of 1942 is Ryderesque, but in the quickened tempo of our 
time, 


“About Henri Rousseau” 

“Rousseau did not know the meaning of affectation. I doubt 
if he even knew what was meant by simplicity, so much was he 
that element himself. We who love richness and sobriety of 
tone will never tire of Rousseau’s beautiful blacks and grays. 
. . . It is as the child of his time that he must be considered, 
a child in the land of legend, a child in verity among the sophis- 
ticated moderns who believe more in intellect than in anything 
else.” 


Marsden Hartley was both ultra sophisticated and genuinely — 


simple. He liked to linger with the fishermen in Newfoundland 


and in Maine, and with the lumber jacks in the north woods, | 


to hear their songs and their tales. The Fisherman’s Last 
Supper is not unlike a Rousseau in its bold patterning and in 
the stark, childlike frontal view of the savage mariners at their 
repast. 

Following “Adventures in the Arts” come a series of disap- 
pointing pictures in which Hartley said nothing that would 
not have been better said in simpler language. After he had let 
himself go in heavily loaded expressionism, emulating Greco’s 
all-over rhythm of volumes but without any inspiration at all, 
he would occasionally paint immaculate flower pieces, pure- 
white flowers revealing an unconscious longing for a clean 
and a calm point of view, a wistful note breaking through a 
static artificiality. It may have been in such a mood that he 
wrote the following amazing lines for an article on himself in 
CREATIVE ART for June 1928: 

“I have joined once for all the ranks of the intellectual 
experimentalists. I can hardly bear the sound of the word 
expressionism because it implies the wish to express personal 
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life and I prefer to have no personal life. Personal art is 
for me a matter of spiritual indelicacy. I am interested only 
in the problem of painting, of how to make a better painting 
according to certain laws inherent in a good picture and not 
at all in private extraversion or introversion. .. . T have 
come to the conclusion that it is better to have two colors in a 
right relation to each other than a vast confusion of emotional 
exuberance in the guise of ecstatic fullness or poetic revela- 
tion. I have lived the life of the imagination but at too great a 
cost. | do not admire the irrationality of the imaginative life. 
I have made the intellectual grade, the complete return to 
nature. And nature is primarily an intellectual idea. The idea 
is the painter’s first and last vehicle, the only legitimate source 
of aesthetic experience for the intelligent painter”, 

This apparent renunciation of El Greco and Van Gogh 
and even of Ryder was of course only the expression of a 
passing mood. Whether he wished to be or not, Hartley was an 
expressionist and nothing else. It is so that he is classified in 
recent books and catalogues of American painting. But he 
may have realized that he had a tendency to paint wildly and 
with obscure ugliness. Constructivism had been one corrective. 


Tt failed him. Straight realism was another. He began to admire 
Courbet and his hard surfaces and frank bluntness. At An 
American Place he had known Stieglitz’s single-minded ardor 
for the pioneer’s self reliance. And when Marin’s annual water- 


HARTLEY: The Fisherman’s Last Supper, Nova Scotia, 1940-41, 40 x 30. Private coll. “He liked to linger with the fishermen in Newfound- 
land and in Maine, and with the lumberjacks in the north woods, to hear their songs and their tales. The Fisherman’s Last Supper is not 


colors arrived with their breath of the’ sea and the pines from 
his native Maine it may have turned Hartley’s thoughts home- 
ward. Perhaps it was Stieglitz who persuaded him to return 
to the scenes of his early landscapes and to the coast where 
Homer and Ryder and Marin had fulfilled themselves. 

It was in Hudson Walker’s Gallery that I first saw late 
paintings by Hartley which were powerful and personal and 
wholly American. There is the authentic thrill of direct expe- 
rience in the pictures which followed representing log jams 
in Maine rivers and lobster pots and lone white churches and 
tumultuous seas and ships sailing over dark waters under cloud 
shadows and moonshine. Suddenly and with dramatic intensity 
Hartley had come into a command of composition and a sonor- 
ous eloquence of shapes, colors and textures. 

Cultivated eclectic that he was, in spite of his never quite out- 
grown adolescence, he might have developed like Derain from 
a willed simplification to a stylishly simplified elegance. 
Instead he drew away from all old-world refinements and 
sophisticated references, reverting with whole-hearted conviction 
to an almost primitive Yankee saltiness and to an impassioned 
tribute to and an important by-product of Ryder’s patterned 
arabesque. He had righted his course in mid-channel after 
fighting through many cross currents, and he had headed 
straight for home. In the end Hartley stands out as a pro- 
foundly, a resonantly American painter. 
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VIEWPOINTS: on arcuIrecTURE 


By JOHN RUSKIN 


EVERY MAN has at some time of his sife, personal interest in archi- 
tecture. He has influence on the design of some public building; 
or he has to buy, or build, or alter his own house. It signifies less 
whether the knowledge of other arts be general or not; men may 
live without buying pictures or statues: but, in architecture, all 
must in some way commit themselves; they must do mischief, and 
waste their money if they do not know how to turn it to account. 
Churches, and shops, and warehouses, and cottages, and small 
row, and place, and terrace houses, must be built, and lived in, 
however joyless or inconvenient. And it is assuredly intended 
that all of us should have knowledge, and act upon our knowl- 
edge, in matters with which we are daily concerned, and not be 
left to the caprice of architects, or mercy of contractors. 


The idea of reading a building as we would read Milton or 
Dante, and getting the same kind of delight out of the stones 
as out of the stanzas, never enters our minds for a moment. And 
for good reason; . . . it requires a strong effort of common sense 
to shake ourselves quit of all that we have been taught for the 
last two centuries, and wake to the perception of a truth just as 
simple and certain as it is new: that great art, whether express- 
ing itself in words, colours, or stones, does not say the same thing 
over and over again; that the merit of architectural, as of every 
other art, consists in its saying new and different things; that to 
repeat itself is no more a characteristic of genius in marble than 
it is of genius in print; and that we may, without offending any 
laws of good taste, require of an architect, as we do of a’ novelist, 
that he should be not only correct, but entertaining. 


If, indeed, there are only five perfect forms of columns and 
architraves, and there be a fixed proportion to each, it is cer- 
tainly possible, with a little ingenuity, so to regulate a stone- 
cutting machine as that it shall furnish pillars and friezes to the 
size ordered, of any of the five orders, on the most perfect Greek 
models, in any quantity; an epitome, also, of Vitruvius, may be 
made so simple as to enable any bricklayer to set them up at 
their proper distances, and we may dispense with our architects 
altogether. 

But if this be not so, and there be any truth in the faint persua- 


sion which still lurks in men’s minds that architecture is an altos 


and that it requires some gleam of intellect to practice it, then let 
the whole system of the orders and their proportions be cast out 
and trampled down as the most vain, barbarous, and paltry de- 
ception that was ever stamped on human prejudice; and let us 
understand this plain truth, common to all work of man, that, if 
it be good work, it is not a copy, nor anything done by rule, but 
a freshly and divinely imagined thing. Five orders! There is not a 
side chapel in any Gothic cathedral but it has fifty orders, the 
worst of them better than the best of the Greek ones, and all new; 
and a single inventive human soul could create a thousand orders 
in an hour. 


The variety of the Gothic schools is the more healthy and beau- 
tiful because in many cases it is entirely unstudied, and results, 
not from the mere love of change, but from practical necessities. 
For in one point of view Gothic is not only the best, but the only 
rational architecture, as being that which can fit itself most easily 
to all services, vulgar or noble. Undefined in its slope of roof, 
height of shaft, breadth of arch, or disposition of ground plan, it 
can shrink into a turret, expand into a hall, coil into a staircase, 
or spring into a spire, with undegraded grace and unexhausted 
energy; and whenever it finds occasion for change in its form or 
purpose, it submits to it without the slightest sense of loss either 
to its unity or majesty—subtle and flexible like a fiery serpent, 
but ever attentive to the voice of the charmer. And it is one of the 


chief virtues of the Gothic builders that they never suffered ideas 
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of outside symmetries and consistencies to interfere with the real 
use and value of what they did. If they wanted a window, they 
opened one; a room, they added one; a buttress, they built one; 
utterly regardless of any established conventionalities of external 
appearance, knowing (as indeed it always happened) that such 
daring interruptions of the formal plan would rather give addi- 
tional interest to its symmetry than injure it. So that, in the best 
times of Gothic, a useless window would rather have been opened 
in an unexpected place for the sake of the surprise, than a useful 
one forbidden for the sake of symmetry. Every successive architect, 
employed upon a great work, built the pieces he added in his own 
way, utterly regardless of the style adopted by his predecessors; 
and if two towers of the style adopted by his predecessors were 
raised in nominal correspondence at the sides of a cathedral 
front, one was nearly sure to be different from the other, and in 
each the style at the top to be different from the style at the 
bottom. 
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I believe there are many peasants on every estate, and labourers | 


in every town, of Europe, who have imaginative powers of a high 
erder, which nevertheless cannot be used for our good, because 
we do not choose to look at anything but what is expressed 
in a legal and scientific way. I believe there is many a village 
mason who, set to carve a series of Scripture or any other his- 
tories, would find many a strange and noble fancy in his head, 
and set it down, roughly enough indeed, but in a way well worth 
our having. But we are too grand to let him do this, or to set up 
his clumsy work when it is done; and accordingly the poor stone- 
mason is kepi hewing stones smooth at the corners, and we build 
our church of the smooth square stones, and consider ourselves 
wise. 


. . . In finally leaving the Ducal Palace, let us take with us 
one more lesson, the last which we shall receive from the Stones 
of Venice, except in the form of a warning. 

The school of architecture which we have just been examining 
is, as we have seen above, redeemed from severe condemnation by 


its careful and noble use of inlaid marbles as a means of colour. | 


From that time forward, this art has been unknown, or despised ; 
the frescoes of the swift and daring Venetian painters long con- 


tended with the inlaid marbles, outvying them with colour, indeed 


more glorious than theirs, but fugitive as the hues of woods in 
autumn; and, at last, as the art itself, which united the meaning- 
lessness of the veined marble with the evanescence of the fresco, 
and completed the harmony of falsehood. .. . 

There is not a meaner occupation for the human mind than the 
imitation of the stains and striae of marble and wood. When en- 
gaged in any easy and simple mechanical occupation, there is 
still some liberty for the mind to leave the literal work; and the 
clash of the loom or the activity of the fingers will not always 
prevent the thoughts from some happy expatiation in their own 
domains. But the grainer must think of what he is doing; and 
veritable attention and care, and occasionally considerable skill, 
are consumed in the doing of a more absolute nothing than I 
can name in any other department of painful idleness. I know 
not anything so humiliating as to see a human being, with arms 
and limbs complete, and apparently a head, and assuredly a soul, 
yet into the hands of which when you have put a brush and pallet, 
it cannot do anything with them but imitate a piece of wood. It 
cannot colour, it has no ideas of colour; it cannot draw, it has 
no ideas of form; it cannot caricature, it has no ideas of humour. 
It is incapable of anything beyond knots. All its achievement, the 
entire result of the daily application of its imagination and 
immortality, is to be such a piece of texture as the sun and dew 
are sucking up out of the muddy ground, and weaving together, 
far more finely, in millions of millions of growing branches, 
every rood of waste woodland and shady hill. 
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TECTON: Penguin Pool, Re- 
gent’s Park Zoo, London, 
1933. Amusing shapes; light- 
ness, gaiety. Note, in the 
background, the metal lad- 
der, also sensitively used as 
decorative element. 


ALL PHOTOS COURTESY MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE COMES OF AGE 


‘By ANNEKE REENS 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE during the last decade has 
assumed a warmth and human-ness entirely lacking in the 
so-called “international style” of a generation ago with its 
rigid, rather arid, impersonal, and essentially inartistic exag- 
geration of an idea. Our new architecture, in fact, has 
acquired individualism to such a degree that the term “interna- 
tional style,” which presupposes sameness, can no longer be 
justly applied. 

Although this development has been partly due to a deeper 
realization of the necessity for regional differences in con- 
struction and materials, the main cause was a growing tendency 
to introduce creative factors that were not based “on logic 
but on delight”. As we shall see, the development was con- 
sistent with what we know of human behavior. A style called 
into being by new ideas, and as abruptly as the “international 
style”, is in the beginning apt to contain a mere minimum of 
expression. It was a skeleton, the sound framework for later 
adornment, and holding unlimited possibilities, but a skeleton 
nevertheless. At first this skeleton was thought to be a complete 
expression, that is, a work of art, because it seemed a perfect 
three-dimensional explanation of an idea. All yariation was 
deemed adulteration, and it was good that this should be so, 
as the initial reluctance to compromise certainly increased the 
chance for later “survival: Then, gradually, something else 
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crept in. The skeleton slowly acquired flesh and blood, and 
individual differentiations began to appear. Why? 

It was very simple. Let us call it personal taste. Everybody 
had agreed on the principle, and once the principle was under- 
stood and taken for granted, it ceased to master us; we used it 
as a starting point for our individual creations. This is as it 
should be; we cannot create before we have a thorough under- 
standing of the tools we work with and the principles that are 
involved. It was inevitable that we should one day recognize 
the skeleton for what it was: an objective, impersonal, com- 
mon denominator. There were those who persisted in main- 
taining that all variation was a violation of the purity of the 
new architecture, but even they changed imperceptibly. 

Where detail had before been thought unimportant (and was 
unimportant in getting across the idea) it now assumed signifi- 
cance of its own, enriching the expression of a very worthwhile 
idea. This process of gradual enrichment was a slow one, and 
variations were slight at the start; here, the projection of a 
elsewhere someone 
another discovered 


window sill was more carefully studied ; 
found delight in a contrast of textures; 
that curved forms did not necessarily contradict the inherent 
sincerity of expression, could even make certain rectalinear 
shapes entrancing by their very contrasts. We may be able 
to put it off for a certain length of time, but we cannot ultimately 
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suppress the human instinct for personal creation. However 
we may be devoted to and convinced of an objective truth (or 
what we think is the objective truth), we are sure to express 
our personal conception of it at one time or another. But be- 
sides having reasoned personal opinions, we also want to relax 
once in a while, we want to have fun; we have an indestruct- 
ible instinct for doing unreasonable things. 

There are numerous examples in modern architecture that 
show consistent personal tastes within the framework of 
generally accepted ideas of content and esthetics. The work 
of many architects can clarify and illustrate this point. One 
of the best examples is Oud, who, perhaps more clearly than 
any other architect, shows in his own work the evolution of 
a style. Starting out as a purist (after having gone through a 
more subjective phase, which had little to do with the new 
movement), seeing the necessity of initial severity and bare- 
ness, he gradually acquired a restrained refinement, a fine, 
unobstrusive individualism that made art of his work. It 
was the taking for granted of the truth of an idea, and 
elaborating on it till it fitted the personal taste. His “Hook of 
Holland” housing development, designed in 1924, is one of the 
best examples of subtle refinement that modern architecture 
has produced. The rounded-corner solution (for which he 
was at the time severely criticized by some of his colleagues 
because it seemed to them a betrayal of the new architecture). 
the delicacy of the ironwork against the simple walls, the 
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WALTER GRoPIUS: Professor's house, Dessau, Germany, 1925-1926. Restraint and cleanliness, characteristic of all of Gropius’ work, is 


apparent in this early house, yet it lacks the warmth and softening details of his later buildings. Photo by Lucia Moholy. 


splendid use of color, all these resulted in a very personal 
artistic expression. What a great difference with his earlier 
“Tusschendijken” housing project in Rotterdam, or his villa 
at Katwijk! It is also revealing to contrast with Oud’s mature 
work a building like Rietveld’s and Schréder’s house at Utrecht, 
which, although designed at approximately the same time as 
the “Hook of Holland” housing project, is a typical example 
of the earlier phase of “international” architecture, with its 
starkly geometrical forms and its uncomprising lack of 
detailing. 

In Miés van der Rohe’s work we find another personal varia- 
tion; a perhaps slightly different conception of the truth, and 
a truly artistic expression of that perscnal conception. His 
Tugendhat house, by now a classical high point in modern 
architecture, shows us his peculiar treatment of supporting 
columns and non-supporting walls, and the aristocratic rich. 
ness of simple forms in exciting materials. 

Gropius started out with his truth, and still speaks his 
truth, but if we look at his work of today, we find a subtle 
perfection of detail, and a certain mellowness in the use of 
materials, in short, an addition of esthetic emotion, entirely 
lacking in his earlier work. One look at the Dessau house 
and the charming porch of the Breuer house will show this 
clearly. 

We said that the increasing subjectivity was a result of 
personal taste. It seems that wherever we look, and in which- 
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GROPIUS AND BREUER: Marcel Breuer House, Lincoln, Mass., 1939. As functional as any earlier house by Gropius, but now there is 
warmth and sensitive use of materials and their contrasting textures: stone walls, unpainted wooden posts, white painted horizontal 


boarding, softly curved shapes. Photo by Ezra Stoller. 


ever way we look at it, it is personal taste that ultimately 


governs an esthetic expression, be that taste fundamental or 
superficial. In architecture, if taste is fundamental, that is, 
compatible with certain utilitarian requirements and mechani- 
cal limitations, it may make of a building a work of art, that 
is, a subjectivation of an objectivity, which, in the case of 
architecture, is a well-working solution of functional require- 
ments. If taste is superficial, it will never result in good 
architecture for the reason that it disregards the essential 
function of architecture, which is utilitarian. 

Everybody has taste, be it “good” or “bad”, fundamental 
or superficial. Our esthetic sense is always a facet of some- 
thing that encompasses more than just our personal feeling for 
harmony; it exists in relation to our entire philosophy, or if 
you will, religion, be that philosophy or religion conscious 
or unconscious, and that relation known or unknown to our- 
‘selves. If we agree that no man, however uncivilized or 
civilized, lacks entirely some realization of Nature or of God, 
or some inclination, however small, towards spiritual reflection 
on material things, it then follows that every man possesses to a 
greater or lesser degree a personal esthetic sense which is 
necessarily consistent, as at all times of its manifestations it 
originates from the same soul and spirit. 

If we consider-architecture not merely a science, but also 
an art, and if we agree that art is at all times a personal expres- 


sion of an objectivity, then it is clear that personal expression 
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is not only justified, but indispensable in architecture. A 
building which is also a work of art should be recognizable 
as a personalized creation, a frank admission of the taste of an 
individual, provided, of course, that personalization does not 
create a conflict with any social implications of the building. 

If we assume that each man’s esthetic sense has its origin 
in that man’s spirit, we wonder how so many millions of peo- 
ple can arrive at an esthetic judgment that is generally ac- 
cepted. There are no two identical people, no two identical 
spirits except in the rarest of cases, and so there are no two 
identical tastes, or consistencies of taste. Then why is it that 
we are capable of loving other people’s creations? The 
answer is simply that men have things in common. Apprecia- 
tion, or let us say, appreciation with enjoyment, is agreement; 
and agree with some of other people’s philosophic “facets” we 
can, although to our constant sorrow, the agreement will always 
remain incomplete. 

In all arts, and so also in architecture, the esthetic sense in 
itself is not the whole story. There is always the very funda- 
mental problem of the relation between form and content. 
A creation is not a work of art merely if the content is worth 
expressing, and the form esthetically satisfactory, but only 
if also the form is suited to the content. Actually, this very 
relation is subject to taste; one person may think Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony an ideal expression of nature; others may 
find Debussy’s La Mer a more perfect rendering of a natural 
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MIES VAN DER ROHE: Tugendat House, Brno, Czechoslovakia, 1930. 
A characteristic conception: clear distinction between weight-bearing 
supports and non-supporting screen walls; stainless steel columns, 
wood and onyx partitions, silk curtains. 


MOSER, STEIGER AND HAEFELI: Auditorium and Convention Hall, 
Zurich, Switzerland, 1939. Stair to terrace restaurant over garden 
restaurant. A completely humanized architecture: simple but friendly, 
restrained but gay. Note the soft curve of the stairs, and the graceful 
lighting fixtures. 
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phenomenon. It seems that here, where it touches fundamentals, 
taste can be most clearly seen as a part of some conception} 
of life and nature. In modern architecture especially this rela-; 
tion between form and content, i.e., purpose, seems to be} 
very consciously and conscientiously expressed. And where} 
our tastes differ, where different tendencies are visible, the} 
differences are not so much those of absolute esthetic opinion,, 
as of opinions on what form ought to express the content.) 
And only because we largely agree on the content of our} 
modern architecture are we able to find unity of expression) 
at all in all the varied building of our time and our world. 
All through contemporary architecture we can see a re- 
finement, a maturing of style. In the best sense of the word, it) 
Its outstanding examples reveal a: 


is becoming a “style.” 


courageous confession of personal preferences, of imagination, . 
coupled with restraint and real understanding of underlying: 
principles; all these, qualities can make a unified style as long: 
as those underlying principles are universally understood and! 
accepted. 

We have only to look at Scandinavian work, or some English | 
and Swiss work, and our own architecture, notably in the: 
West, to get an idea of what is best in modern architecture. . 
Primarily it is sound, but it is also gay, even exuberant: 
(especially in Scandinavia); it is warm and human—indeed | 
a far cry from what it was but one or two decades ago. 

This acceptance of variations, these personal mannerisms, , 
these bursts of imagination, are not entirely without danger. 
Among would-be creators there are always those who mistake - 
fundamentally irrelevant features for fundamentals, and apply 
these to their own work, thereby creating a superficial vocabu- 
lary of esthetic forms without any real content. We love the 
almost Baroque imagination of the English Tecton group, 
but we must disapprove of the attempts of some young 
English architects and architectural students to imitate this 
group by introducing at all costs such features as projecting 
concrete frames around windows, curved shapes, and other 
characteristics, even where they are not at all justified. We 
may find Le Corbusier’s use of contrast in materials esthetically 
appealing, but this does not mean that we should go out of. 
our way to find stone with which to build a polygonally laid 
wall, merely in order to get a Corbusier-ish effect of contrast of 
texture between concrete and stone. We are all delighted with 
Aalto’s beautifully imaginative exhibition buildings, but he 
himself would be the last to apply certain of his exuberant | 
shapes to a private house, as architectural students sometimes | 
tend to. 

It would appear then that safeguards against such eclecti- | 
cisms are restraint, common sense, and real originality (which 
is not a copying of originality). In a civilization that depends 
in so many ways upon the spectacular, the architect should 
keep his head on his shoulders and his feet on the ground, 
and realize at all times that, besides creating art, he is deal- 


ing constantly with human beings, and is creating for them. | 
It is hopeful to see that these qualities—common sense, im- 
agination, restraint, human-ness—are all embodied in the | 


best buildings of today. In this respect our architecture seems 
to be far ahead of the social conditions we live under. In ar- 
chitecture there is to be found individualism within order, 
imagination that is fruitful and not destructive, emotion with- 
out sentimentality. These are not yet the characteristics of 
our society. Never before has architecture had such a chance 
to educate people as now, And rarely before does architecture 
seem to have had such perfect equilibrium between emotion 
and reason as it has in our time. We can only hope that it will 
maintain that equilibrium, and that it will ultimately be able 
to communicate it to our society. 


JOHN EKIN DINWIDDIE: Tay- 
lor House, Marin County, 
near San Francisco, 1941. 
No preconceived esthetic 
here: materials are used 
naturally and with no other 
pretension than of letting 
them do what they should 
do. The result is a relaxed 
and attractive expression. 


ouD: Hook of Holland housing de- 
velopment, 1924-1927. Contrast of 
brick and ironwork against ex- 
panse of smooth wall; light yellow 
brick, blue doors with.dark gray 
bands; dark blue ironwork with 
some red around the streetlamps. 
Details restrained, but lovingly de- 
signed. 


(RIGHT) REINIUS AND BACKSTROM: Villa Engk- 
vist, Stockholm, Sweden, 1938. Graceful and 
imaginative shapes; sensitive use of materials: 
wood, brick, glass. Planting, here also used as 
an architectural element, adds to gaiety and 
informality. Kidder Smith Photo. 


(BELOW) WILLIAM LESCAZE: Unity House din- 
ing hall, Forest Park, Pa., 1935. Materials and 
methods made curved shapes possible. They 
are used with gusto and effectiveness, and en- 
liven the whole. Wood, brick and stone make 
gay contrasts. 
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WU CHEN: 1280-1354, Bamboo in the Wind, Coll. of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
in red; when the patron complained that this was ‘unnatural’, the painter asked, 


“An artist once painted a bamboo forest 
‘Did you ever see a BLACK bamboo?’ ” 


CHINESE PAINTING AT BOSTON 


“NOTA COLLECTION OF CURIOSITIES, BUT THE EVIDENCES OF 


A PEOPLE’S INNER LIFE” 
BY A. K. COOMARASWAMY 


THIS is a monumental art, informed by utilitarian, political, 
moral and religious ways of thinking—ways which in the civi- 
lization of China are not (as they are for us) independent 
patterns, but parts of a whole that is a total presence to all 
its parts. These works of art are the charts of a Way that men 
have followed. But our current training in the “appreciation” 
of works of art will not enable us to trace it: for our “es- 
thetic” approach can be compared only to that of a traveler 
who, when he sees a signpost, proceeds to admire its elegance, 
then asks who made it, and finally cuts it down and takes it 
home to be used as a mantelpiece ornament. 

In this exhibition we are not looking at a collection of 
curiosities, but at the evidences of a people’s inner life. Products 
in the first place of contemplation, these works of art were 
“theories,” i.e., visions before they were made; and having 
been made, are not mere utilities or ornaments, but “supports 
of contemplation.” In other words, the traditional Chinese work 
of art is a signification; of what, we shall presently see. 

Many are the stories of artists’ pre-visions. The carpenter, 
there is in his art— 
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for example, explains what “mystery” 
“I first reduce my mind to absolute quiescence. . 
some mountain forest, I search for a suitable tree. It contains 
the form required, which is afterwards elaborated. I see the 
thing in my mind’s eye, and then set to work.” The Chinese 
would have agreed with Socrates that “we cannot give the name 
of ‘art’ to anything irrational.” What we might call sponta- 
neity in Chinese painting, the Chinese artist attributes to an 
understanding of “tears and laughter and of the shapes of 
things” as they reveal themselves to one whose heart is “natural, 
sincere, gentle and honest.” It is not the accident of genius, 
but a pure humanity that is essential. One is reminded of the 
saying of Mencius, that the right use of words is more a 
matter of uprightness than of the use of the dictionary; and 
of Plato’s saying, conversely, that the misuse of words is the 
symptom of a sickness in the soul. 

These are paintings, but it must not be supposed that we 
are thinking only of paintings. We shall not have really seen, 
but only “looked” at the paintings, if we have been so trained 
that we cannot also see the design of a garden or that of a 
peasant embroidery. By “art,” as a Chinese critic says, “is 
meant ritual, music, archery, charioteering, calligraphy and 
numbers. . . . Learning to paint is no different from learning 
to write.” No different, at any rate, in China, where both are 
means of communication by brushwork, and both are more or 
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less pictorial. 
The painter studies nature, wild or human, with infinite 


patience. This is not in order to be able to tell us what nature 
looks like, but what she is like. He “watches” the landscape 
until its meaning, or idea, is clear to him; if he merely paints 
the mountains as they are, the result will be only a piece of 
topography. He does not draw his bamboo from “life,” but 
studies the “true outlines” of its shadows cast on a white 
wall by moonlight. An artist once painted a bamboo forest 
in red; when the patron complained that this was “unnatural,” 
the painter asked, “Did you ever see a black bamboo?” : 

The Chinese artist does not merely observe but identifies 
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himself with the landscape or whatever it may be that he will 
represent. The story is told of a famous painter of horses 
who was found one day in his studio rolling on his back like 
a horse; reminded that he might really become a horse, he ever 
afterwards painted only Buddhas. (An icon is made to be imi- 
tated, not admired.) In just the same way in India the imager 
is required to identify himself in detail with the form to be 
represented. Such an identification, indeed, is the final goal 
of any contemplation—reached only when the original dis- 
tinction of subject from object breaks down and there remains 
only the knowing, in which the knower and the known are 
merged. If this seems at all strange to us, whose concept of 
knowledge is always objective, let us at least remember that an 
“identification” was also presupposed in mediaeval European 
procedure; in Dante’s words, “He who would paint a figure, 
if he cannot be it, cannot draw it.” 

All this involves a concentration, on which the vitality of 
the finished work will depend—“when the artist is lazily forcing 
himself to work and is failing to draw from the very depths 
of his resources, then his painting is weak and soft and lacking 
in decision.” Just as in India, the imager must be a contempla- 
tive expert, and if he somehow misses the mark, it is attrib- 
uted not to want of skill but to the “laxity” of his contempla- 
tion. When a Chinese swordsmith was asked if it was his skill, 
or some particular method, which gave him eminence he re- 
plied, “It was concentration. If a thing was not a sword, I did 
not notice it. I availed myself of whatever energy I did not 
use in other directions in order to secure greater efficiency in 
the needed direction.” And as one judges a sword by its cut- 
ting power, so in a good Chinese painting the incisiveness of 
the brush strokes impresses us. The painter’s brush is his 
sword; if we are not touché, it is either the fault of the painter’s 
stroke, or our own insensibility and lack of intelligence. But 
the mere reaction to esthetic stimuli, a merely animal “irri- 
tability,” is not enough. The blow must have meaning for us. 

We read in a Jataka of a prince who drives out in the morn- 
ing and sees “on the ends of branches, on every spider’s web 
and thread, and on the points of the rushes, dewdrops hanging 
like so many strings of pearls.” These are responsive words 
that might have been written by a Chinese poet. But later on, 
the dew has vanished. The realization of transience, that nothing 
lasts, applied to one’s own self, the shock of conviction that 
“uch is the life of men,” that, and not the mere admiration of 
an array more exquisite than Solomon’s in all his glory, is the 
real experience. So, for the Chinese painter, nature, of which 
our human nature is but a part, is charged with meaning— 
Ligna et lapides docebunt te, quod a magistris audire non posse; 
and from the work of art the critic expects no less than from 
nature herself. 

Of what Chinese painters put into their work one can learn 
a great deal from the innumerable anecdotes, which form a 
kind of treasury of Chinese “esthetic.” None is more famous 
than Ku K’ai-Chi (of whom the British Museum “A dmonitions” 
may be an authentic trace). Of a poem by Chi K’ang he said 
that “the line ‘My hand sweeps the five strings’ is quite easy to 
illustrate; but the line ‘My eye follows the wild geese on their 
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TUNG YUAN: Clear Weather in the Valley, (LEFT HALF) late 10th century, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. “The modern concept of a: 
‘conquest of nature’ could never have been formulated in Asia. There man has always felt the kinship of all life, and sought to estab- . 
lish not so much a government of other lives as a harmonious symbiosis. This does not connote the sentimentality of the modern ‘nature 
lover’, but rather that of one who makes himself at home with nature; he sympathizes with the lives of animals, trees, mountains and 
rivers for what they are in themselves, rather than for him.” 


homeward flight’ is difficult.” Curiously enough, the subject of 
the second line has been often rather successfully treated in 
India. It is said that Ku K’ai-Chi made his studio at the top of 
a high pavilion, and was both literally and metaphorically a 
“man of wide vision”; which reminds us of the values implied 
in the Pali Buddhist word pdsddika, the adjectival form of the 
word for “high temple” or “palace”, and meaning “sub- 
lime.” That the man was a knower in the higher sense is 
clear from his comment on his escape from shipwreck near 
the island of “Break-tomb”. “Truly,” he says, “I escaped from 
death by breaking the hulk that entombed me.” These are the 
accents of a Socrates. 

The connection of perfection with death, implied in the 
word nirvana itself, is brought out in the significant story of 
Wu Tao-tze’s “escape”: We are told that he had painted on 
a wall a veritable “world picture”, for a princely patron, and 
that when it was done, and had been duly admired, Wu 
Tao-tze invited the prince to follow him, for there were 
wonders within greater than those without (cf. Rom. I.20). 
He opened a door in the smooth wall and entered; but the 
door closed on his heels, and the prince could not even discover 
where it had been. That is, of course, a piece of folklore; but 
folklore motives are metaphysical formulae, and it will be, 
or should be, easy for the reader to see what is meant. 

In what sense is Chinese painting religious? We must use 
the word here, of course, in a general way, not differentiating 
between metaphysics (referred to by many writers as “mvys- 
ticism”), religion and philosophy. The social pattern of Chi- 
nese life, dominated by the concept of “good form”, is in the 
main Confucian, and might be called secular but for the 
essential element of “ancestor worship”, through which the 
individual is to a large degree liberated from himself and 
transformed by his sense of connection and unity with invisible 
powers. However, we are hardly concerned in the present 
exhibition with the strictly Confucian art of funeral portraiture. 
In Chinese culture, or any traditional culture as a whole, we 
cannot really distinguish between the culture and the religion; 
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they are as inseparably interwoven as is the shape of a work: 
of art with its significance. The oldest religion of China was: 
a sacrificial cult of Sky and Earth, the universal progenitors; ; 
its traces survive in the ritual bronzes and archaic jades, int 
the agricultural rites in which the last emperors still partici-- 
pated, and in some of the motives of folk art. But in connec-- 
tion with painting, and for present purposes, we need to consider > 
only Taoism and Buddhism, the former of native, the latter’ 
of Indian origin. 

The Buddhist paintings are easily recognizable. The oldest, . 
and perhaps the most important of those exhibited, is a rep-/ 
resentation of the Buddha enthroned in glory on the summit: 
of the Vulture Peak, preaching the Law, or Transcendent Norm, | 
to the assembled Bodhisattvas and guardian dieties of the: 
entire universe. The earlier Buddhist sculpture had been 
more intense; here the prevailing mood is one of grandeur. 
and serenity; in much later Buddhist works the iconography | 
becomes a habit and loses much of its life, but here the esthetic 
and religious experiences are still indivisible, and the spectator’s . 
heart is “broadened with a mighty understanding”, to quote a 
slightly earlier inscription. 

In the sixth century, when Buddhism had already become | 
an institutional and court religion, there came to China an | 
Indian Buddhist master who taught the futility of external | 
practices and founded a school of “abstract contemplation”. | 
For Bodhidharma the Buddha is not a person but a principle, | 
immanent within you, where alone it can be found. Bodhi- | 
dharma’s Way is that of the old Indian Yoga, and from the 
Sanskrit dhyana (contemplation) are derived Chinese Ch’an 
and Japanese Zen, as the designations of a way that was to 
exercise a transforming influence not only upon Buddhism in 
China as a religion, but also on art and literature. It was as 
if the “Cloud of Unknowing” had become the dominant force in 
the giving of a new direction to life, and in the creation of 
a new conception of art, of which William Blake might be 
considered the typical western representative. Some idea of 
this direction can be gathered from the saying of the 
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TUNG YUAN: Clear Weather in the Valley (RIGHT HALF), late 10th century, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. “The whole creation is, then 
a family; and whoever is unresponsive to the innermost nature of an animal or tree is unresponsive to his own Inner Man. Whacier ie 
spises another, despises himself. In the words of John Donne: ‘No man is an Iland, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of the Con- 
tinent, a part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie were, as well as if a 
Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne were; any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved ‘in Mankinde.’ ”: 


Ch’an master Hsueng-Feng, who, seeing baby monkeys at 
play, remarked that “even those tiny creatures have their 
little Buddha-mirrors in their hearts”. Had not the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara (the Chinese Kwanyin) vowed that he—or 
she—would not abscond until the last blade of grass has been 
liberated? Can we then wonder at the painting of a blade of 
grass with understanding? Was it in vain that St. Francis 
of Assisi preached to a congregation of birds? 

The Ch’an movement in China has been called “romantic”. 
Mn a European context, this might seem to imply a romanticism, 
a way of “escape”. The concept of “freedom”, indeed, neces- 
sarily involves the idea of an “escape”; the literal sense being 
that of “casting off a garment”. In metaphysics the escape is 
from one’s self, the cloak in which our self is hidden and by 
which it is confined; but this is in order to find one’s real 
Self, and it demands an askesis rather than a life of greater 
comfort or ease. The distinction of what might be called the 
classical romanticism of the East and the sentimental roman- 
ticism of nineteenth century Europe could hardly be better 
expressed than in the words of a Tibetan Lama, “The only stir- 
ring adventures on which the heroes admired by the crowd 
embark are those of a spiritual order.” 

The modern concept of a “conquest of nature” (H. M. 
Kallen’s “conquest of fate and defeat of God” by the emanci- 
pated artist) could never have been formulated in Asia. There 
man has always felt the kinship of all life, and sought to 
establish not so much a government of other lives as a harmoni- 
ous symbiosis. This does not connote the sentimentality of 
the modern “nature lover”, but rather that of one who makes 
himself at home with nature; he sympathizes with the lives 
of animals, trees, mountains and rivers for what they are in 
‘themselves, rather than for him. No more does his attitude 
reflect the supposedly Buddhist consideration that what is 
now the soul of the grasshopper may once have inhabited 
the body of a king; in this literal sense the notion of a “re- 
incarnation” is a‘mistaken conception. For Buddhism as for 
Hinduism (aside from parabolic expressions and popular 


misunderstanding), just as for Plato or Plutarch, there is no 
individually constant “soul”, the same from one moment 
to the next, but only a “becoming” that consists in a succession 
of experiences; still less could there be thought of a constant 
individuality that could be reborn on this earth in self-identity 
after death. The conception of kinship is far more profound 
than this: it is the “soul of the soul”, or “spirit”, that is one 
and the same undivided life or light in all living things “down 
to the ants”. It is this, and not “my” life that reincarnates— 
ma non distingue Cun dall’altro ostello. The whole creation 
is, then, a family; and whoever is unresponsive to the inner- 
most nature of an animal or tree is unresponsive to his own 
Inner Man. Whoever despises another, despises himself. In 
the words of John Donne: “No man is an [land, intire of it 
selfe; every man is a peece of the Continent, a part of the 
maine; if a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, Europe is the 
lesse, as well as if a Promontorie were, as well as if a Mannor 
of thy friends or of thine owne were; any mans death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in Mankinde.”’ 

But we must not suppose that the Ch’an movement, with 
all its consequences, was of an exclusively Buddhist origin. 
China could absorb Indian ideas because she already possessed 
them. Ch’an is at least as deeply rooted in the Taoism of 
Laot-tse and Chwang Tzu as it is in Indian Yoga. China could 
assimilate Indian “influence”, as our own Middle Ages could 
assimilate Islamic thought, because she already had its’ essence 
in herself. If we ourselves cannot do so, or only with great 
difficulty, finding it “exotic” or “mysterious”, it is not because 
of its inhumanity, but because our own traditions have been 
cut off at the roots, leaving us adrift. : 

The Taoist Immortals (Asien) are literally “men of the 
mountains”, as the old Indian Rishis, to whom they correspond, 
were men of the forest; to both, it seemed “impossible for 
one to obtain salvation, who lives in a city covered with dust”, 
and that (in Blake’s words) “great things are done when men 
and mountains meet”. “Dust”, in traditional contexts, both 


denotes and connotes; the “city” and the “dust” have both 
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FANG TS’UNG-I: Taking a Lute Along on a Visit to a Friend, 14th 
century, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. “The painter studies nature. 
wild or human, with infinite patience. This is not in order to be 
able to tell us what nature looks like, but what she is like. He 
‘watches’ the landscape until its meaning, or idea, is clear to him; 
if he merely paints the mountains as they are, the result will be 
only a piece of topography.” 
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a double entendre; our eyes are blinded by “dust”. Let us not} 
imagine that the Chinese “world” was so much better than} 
our own; there too were “passion, ill-will and delusion”.. 
Their world may not have differed morally from ours; but! 
still it was a different world, just because all men in it, what-- 
ever their own character might be, accepted the validity of an) 
other-worldly ideal which we deny. 

The spirit of Ch’an painting, poles apart from the senti-- 
mental romanticism of the European nineteenth century, is) 
essentially Taoist in its avoidance of pathetic fallacies. Chwang ; 
Tzu had said, “Horses have hoofs to carry them over frost, 
and snow; hair to protect them from the wind and cold. They 
eat grass and drink water and fling up their heels in the) 
meadows. Such is the real nature of horses. Thus far only do’ 
their natural dispositions carry them. Palatial stables are of 
no use to them.” A millenium later the author of a treatise 
on animal painting writes: 

“The horse is used as a symbol of the sky, its even pace 
prefiguring the even motion of the stars; the bull, mildly 
sustaining its heavy yoke, is fit symbol of the earth’s sub- 
missive tolerance. But tigers, leopards, deer, wild swine, fawns 
and hares—creatures that cannot be inured to the will of man. 
—these the painter chooses for the sake of their skittish 
gambols and swift, shy evasions, loves them as things that 
seek the desolation of great plains and wintry snows, as crea- 
tures that will not be haltered with a bridle nor tethered by 
the foot. He would commit to brushwork the gallant splendour 
of their stride; this he would do, and no more.” 

The “Six Canons of Hsieh Ho” (ca. 500), himself a painter, 
have since their formulation remained the foundation of Chi- 
nese criticism and appreciation. Of these the first and most 
essential, ch’i-yiin shéng-tung, translated as literally as pos- 
sible by “spirit-reverberation (or operation), (in) life-motion”’, 
implies that it is not the mere appearance that a true painter 
seeks to represent, but its animating form that he reveals. We 
are told accordingly that the great painters of old “painted the 
idea (i) and not merely the shape (hsing) of things”, while 
in adverse criticism it is said that “the appearance (hsing) 
was like, but the reverberation weak”. The intention is to 
“depict what is divine (shén) in things by means of the ap- 
pearance” and “if you concentrate your own (shén), then 
it perfects the work”. 

The word ch’i we rendered above by “spirit”. Asked in 
what did he excel, the Chinese philosopher Mencius replied, 
“I know words, I am an expert in cultivating my vast ch’i.” 
To the question, “What is that?” he answered, “Hard to say; 
its nature is, that being cultivated with sincerity and without 
violence, it is then most great, most adamant, and fills all 
this twixt heaven and earth.” Ch’i corresponds to the Indian 
prdna, immanent Breath—“Verily, it is the Breath that shines 
forth in all things’—“this Brahma that shines forth when 
we see or hear or think, and is then ‘alive’ in us”, being “the 
only seer, hearer, thinker, etc., itself unseen, unheard, un- 
thought within you”, 

The world is a theophany, an epiphany of things themselves 
unseen: and so ought to be every work of art, an imitation 
of nature in her manner of operation, “wherein are united 
the earthly and the heavenly, the human and divine”, as the 
Missal expresses it. In the words of the Assyrian archeologist 
Walter Andrae, “to make the primordial truth intelligible, 
to make the unheard audible, to enunciate the primordial 
word, such is the task’ of art, or it is not art.” It is by such 
standards as these that the visitor to an exhibition of Chinese 
paintings should be guided; he should ask himself not so 
much, “How do I like this or that work?”, or “Is the attribution 
correct?” but “What is the painter saying? Have I heard him?” 
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John Atherton was born in 
Brainerd, Minn., June 7, 
1900. After serving in the 
Navy in World War I, he set- 
tled in California, where he 
studied at the College of the 
Pacific, San Jose, and the 
California School of Fine 
Arts, San Francisco. He 
began commercial art in 
1926, was married the same 
year, and moved to New 
York in 1929. His paintings 
hang in the Metropolitan, 
Whitney, Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, Hartford Atheneum and 
the Albright Gallery. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the infantile but seemingly wide- 
spread belief that artists should starve and suffer physically 
in order to produce great works, I have yet to meet one who 
delights in an empty belly and a cold studio. Most of these 
exist only in fiction. The simple truth is that artists have to 
make a living just like everybody. But unlike most people, 
they have to make it in a variety of ways instead of one—except 
the handful who have a constant market for their work. 
Teaching appears to be the usual solution for the painter 
of reputation, but for the unknown it usually comes down to 
doing some other job which may still allow him part of his 
time to paint. A biographical study of the lives of artists 
would reveal a list of occupations ranging from miner to man- 
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JOHN ATHERTON: /nvasion— 
The Acrobats, 1941, oil. Col- | 
lection of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 


THE ARTIST IN ADVERTISING 


By JOHN ATHERTON 


icurist to night watchman. In spite of a pretty general accept- 
ance of this situation, one which has come to be regarded 
as a “necessary evil,” few art students seem to recognize it 
as one which will affect them directly—until they actually 
meet it. With all the confidence and none of the ability to 
produce good pictures, with an unbounded enthusiasm but a 
thin pocketbook, the young artist rents a studio, buys a few 
props, paints like mad until the money runs out, and then 
looks for a job. 

Nothing is more real than first hand experience, and with- 
out wanting to seem unnecessarily autobiographical I can’t 
think of a better way to illustrate a “case” than by using 
my own as an example. Confronted by the usual ambition of 
a young painter, and the more formidable problem of making 
a living, I did what seemed best for me. I got a job as a 
commercial artist. 

In San Francisco some of my student friends had gone into: 
advertising art apparently without losing “integrity.” Few of 
the complexes that bedevil the established artist were present, 
and I felt that the compromises necessary to success in this 
field weren’t as important as the security achieved. I spent 
about three years in a real apprenticeship—posters, lettering, 
drawings in various media, layout and design. It was an inval- 
uable experience, not only as an irritant, but as the means of 
gaining a sense of the value of good work in advertising. 
During this time I painted as often as I could, on week-ends 
and evenings, not making any great progress but maintaining 
a certain “balance.” 

At an annual Bohemian Club exhibition I was lucky enough 
to win first prize for painting, due, I am sure, not to the great 
merit of my own picture, but to the lack of it in the exhibition 
as a whole. The prize carried a $500 cash award and with this 
as a start, I came to New York in 1929, feeling the need of a 
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JOHN ATHERTON: Poster for the Office of War Information, 1943. 


change of background, more inspiration, and larger fields both 
in painting and commercial art. 

I spent the next few years getting established in the adver- 
tising field, and doing little painting. But as soon as I had 
built up a clientele I began to paint once more. At art school 
I had never really learned the oil technique, and so at this 
time I had difficulty with the medium. There were certain 
things I wanted to do, and my lack of knowledge was a great 
handicap. The results were far from satisfactory, and once 
while showing some pictures to Alexander Brook, he remarked 
that it was a shame I had not utilized any of the style or 
technique which had proven so effective in advertising art. 

I had always felt that the pictures done for advertisements 
were in a separate class and had no relation to “painting” 
as I wished to do it. Yet I enjoyed working in gouache and 
tempera, and certain things I could do in these media had 
qualities that could well be adapted to more serious work. 
So I followed Mr. Brook’s advice, with the result that a year 
or so later I felt that I had a few pictures which might be 
shown, and Julien Levy agreed. He gave me my first exhibi- 
tion in 1938. Comments weren’t too unfavorable and a few 
paintings sold. It was very encouraging, and I began to feel 
that painting might take a more important place and com- 
mercial art a lesser one. 

With increased knowledge of and practice in oil painting 
technique, I was able to use this medium more, and to paint 
with increased confidence. And because the income from com- 

‘mercial work now enabled me to devote more time to serious 
work, I painted enough pictures to have another show two 


years later. ~ 


The outbreak of the war brought a sudden interest in the 


JOHN ATHERTON: Cover for FORTUNE magazine, December, 1942. 


poster, particularly as propaganda, and gave opportunity to 
do designing of a caliber rarely possible in time of peace. The 
Office of War Information drew on the talents of many artists, 
and some of the results have been good, although I might 
add that rarely can the artist without a knowledge of poster 
art, or without the faculty of being able to speak in bold, 
simple terms produce an effective poster. Too many easel pic- 
tures, with lettering added, have been used, when the message 
could be said so much better by a poster designed as a unit 
and executed in the language of the poster—direct, strong lan- 
guage, easily understood. 

It is also true that a poster can be beautifully composed, 
with good color, fine lettering or type arrangement and still 
fail in its job of presenting a message in forceful terms because 
of a too clever, stylized or sophisticated treatment. To get 
good propaganda we can surely dispense with trickery, cliches 
and fancy layout unless it really carries the message, which 
it seldom does. Unfortunately, out of the many poster com- 
petitions which have produced some excellent work, few have 
found a place in the war effort. 

The war has also brought about increased spending for 
institutional advertising by the large industrial concerns, re- 
sulting in commissions for a number of painters, like William 
Gropper, Ben Shahn, and Franklin Watkins, who had never 
painted “commercially” before. With such commissions the 
compromises are few, spaces are large, color reproduction is 
the usual thing, and frequently the artist is called in to help 
plan the general approach, rather than to follow simply an 
art director’s sketch. 

All these developments have led to a growing interest in 
the whole subject of the artist in advertising. At present the 
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JOHN ATHERTON: The Black Horse—Imaginative Landscape, oil, winner of fourth (purchase) prize of $2,000 at the Artists for Victory 
Exhibition held by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, December, 1942. 
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Museum of Modern Art is circulating an exhibition of the 
work of three artists who do both commercial art and serious 


- painting: Herbert Bayer, probably the most talented and articu- 


late of all commercial artists, and a good painter; Herbert 
Matter, the very original photographer and designer; and 
myself, 

The immense distribution of all forms of advertising art 
and illustration and the large displays given to painting in 
such magazines as LIFE, has thrown the two into an inter- 
esting juxtaposition, and I believe that as a result a taste 
towards better work in commercial art is developing. 

Unfortunately some of the “painters” commissioned to do 
advertisements have felt that their slightest efforts were ade- 
quate for the purpose, and many times when a really inter- 
esting result might have been obtained, the artist has been 
content to paint with his “left hand” and receive a check for 
signing his name with his right.- The very fact that the 
painting will be seen reproduced by millions of people should 
be sufficient incentive to warrant a good job, but frequently 
only a lack of understanding of the problem involved, and 
a half-hearted enthusiasm, is revealed. 

I am not speaking here of the pretty-girl type of picture, 
for which I have a healthy and active hatred, and which I 
have avoided like the seven-year itch. There can be no com- 
ment, however vitriolic, that will adequately express the com- 
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plete lack of sincerity, truth and intelligence in these “works” 
which so clutter the pages of the American magazines. I have 
always felt it unnecessary, in earning a living by commercial 
art, to make this kind of compromise. I have always tried 
to adhere to a certain standard which is both understood 
and respected by all intelligent art directors and art buyers. 
In doing two things at once, working on a painting between 
commercial jobs or the other way round, one might expect 
confused thinking to result. Contrarily, it is frequently a help 
in planning a painting to be forced to postpone the actual 
start. In this respect I find that, while working on an adver- 
tisement, the enforced period of gestation may result in a 
better painting when I am finally able to begin work, merely 
because I was forced to reconsider it many times while also 
storing up a great deal of enthusiasm,to help carry it through. 
We are all conscious of an increased interest in good tech- 
nical training among contemporaryfartists, with renewed study 
of the methods of the old masters and a more widespread 
effort to create work of a fundamentally sound character and 
permanence. I believe the training obtained in an intelligent 
background of commercial art, with its varied media and tech- 
niques, can be a great asset to the serious painter. This state- 
ment will probably cause considerable hilarity among the 
esthetically elect and among the painters who affect a sloppy 
non-objectivity (which frequently accompanies a lack of 
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draughtsmanship and sense of design). There is no doubt that 
being lost in a wilderness of techniques has the drawback 
of leading nowhere quickly. And such a premium is placed 
on pure execution in commercial art that it may be difficult 
to avoid a dexterity which then becomes an end in itself. It 
is up to the individual to maintain a reasonable balance. 

But there is also no doubt that drawing even uninteresting 
subjects over a period of time can result in an increased 
perception, a trained eye and hand, and a retentive memory 
for form. If the artist is one who will never do anything 
first-rate anyway, he will probably end exactly where he be- 
longs—in mediocrity—but the man with the “spark” can 
utilize these valuable assets to his advantage. In reviewing 
a good many associations among artists, I have yet to remem- 
ber a genuine talent which I believe to have been spoiled by 
commercial art, and I can recall several who have done both 
the “painting” and the advertisement well enough to merit 
admiration. 

The passing of large fortunes out of the hands of individ- 
uals, or at least the enormous curtailment of their income, 
has caused a serious change in the future of the artist. It will 
be increasingly difficult for the wealthy collector to devote 
much of his money to buying art, and it seems that unless 
the museums or the government can take over the role of the 
rich patron, artists might well find a lessening market, par- 
ticularly for large and expensive pictures. (That industry 


might take over this role is, of course, a possibility that 
deserves the serious consideration of every artist.) 

The painter of reputation might not find the change too 
drastic, but many young and unknown talents may have years 
of hard work ahead before recognition and success are theirs. 
Many of these are of the type who could readily adapt them- 
selves to commercial art, and if they succeed in working out 
a reasonable balance in their work it might save a great many 
from being forced to give up painting entirely, or from menial 
jobs which leave them little time to paint. 

I am convinced that (for me, and essentially for many who 
feel as I do) a decent life has greater bearing on the caliber 
of the work done than the so-called loss of face in making 
compromises. To do good work, it follows reasonably that 
to eat regularly, live in pleasant surroundings and have enough 
independence to be able to devote oneself principally to the 
creation of art is a more intelligent solution than the opposite 
of the starving artist, freezing in his garret with pride intact. 
The point is to be able to recognize when the income from 
commercial art has reached a reasonable figure, and not let 
greed overcome the urge for self expression. 

I shall probably always do a certain amount of commercial 


art—for two reasons. One is that certain things are fun, and- 


I like to do them. The other is that the life it enables me to 
lead is the best, for me, and I have no desire to change it 
for the worse. 


JOHN ATHERTON: Villa Rotunda, 1942, oil in the collection of the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. “Almost invariably the houses, fences, 
piling and other things like this that I use in pictures are only memories of some I have seen somewhere, as I rarely work from the 
actual scene itself, preferring to get the more imaginative result of memory and association.” 
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Saint Augustine, Florida. 
Collection of the New York: 
Public Library. This plate, | 
from the 1588 edition of the 
“Voyages of Sir Francis) 


view of an American town. 
It is also a record of an early 
amphibious operation. Let- 


description printed below. 


whole Fleete came to 
ancker.” 

B.—“The Place where the 
Pinnaces and Ship- 
boats did set us on 
shore.” 

D.— ‘The way which our 
army marched along 
the sand by the sea 
side towards their 
(the Spanish) fort.” 

E.— The place where our 
Pinnaces put our 
ordinaunce on land.” 


AMERICAN BATTLE ART: 1588-1944. 


I, MILITARY AIDS AND OPERATIONS 


By LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


“Tt is well that war is so terrible. If it were not, we would grow 
too fond of it.”—Robert E. Lee to Longstreet; Fredericksburg, 
13 December, 1862. 


CONTRARY to the impression created by one of our great 
weekly pictorial magazines, the present war is not the first 
to be carefully observed by American combat artists. Every 
war in which Americans have fought has been drawn and 
painted by the soldiers and sailors of our armed forces. The 
visual record of the Revolution is extraordinarily complete, 
and even before then, from the period of the French and 
Indian wars and the many military expeditions of the original 
colonization of the continent, we have plate after plate of 
sincere observation, and, often, high artistic quality. And all 
this, of course, entirely apart from photography, which was 
to come later, 

The camera was first used in the Mexican War of 1846. 
From the War Between the States we have of course the great 
plates of the team of Brady, Gardner, and O’Sullivan. But it 
is important to recognize at once that the camera provided 
an additional, rather than a competitive, medium for Battle 
Art. There has never been any real competition between the 
photographer and the painter. Each is responsible for a distinct 
type of documentation. There are no Brady’s of battle action, 
and even today, with all the vast innovations in the use of wide- 
angle lens, it has been found that photographs of reconstructed 
models are more effective in presenting a bird’s-eye view of 
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extended action than the fragmentary and accidental shots 
taken during the tension and confusion of the actual engage- 
ment. 

Painting in the hands of good, or even conscientious, artists, 
has a clarity, an atmosphere, an intimacy, a color, and a kind 
of essential reality that only the best photography can hope 
to equal. In fact, from a practical, military point of view, 
an artist may often sketch when light and weather conditions 
prevent the use of a camera. Strategic reconnaissance sketch- 
ing has been highly developed in this war, and the British 
have been particularly successful in using landscape painters 
to work up views of the terrain for instruction and planning. 

To give an inkling of the variety and wealth of American 
Battle Art in a series of three portfolios, a very arbitrary num- 
ber of categories has been set up, and a rigid selection made. 
In this first one we see a few maps, pictorial charts, and 
pictures indicating the purely utilitarian aspects of what we 
have called “military aids.” A battle is a complex action com- 
prising thousands of individual engagements. An exact. pic- 
torial mosaic of the entire event in time and over space is 
scarcely possible. But the bird’s-eye view, or ‘panorama, is 


useful to historian, tactical instructor, and staff officer. Mili- 
tary Topography and Graphics is an honored department of 


Drake to the West Indies,” 
although engraved two years 
earlier, is the first known | 


ters on the plate refer to a 


A.—‘The place where the 


instruction at West Point, and has been since 1803, where, as _ 


cadets at an Engineer Officer school, Grant, Sherman, Jef- 
ferson Davis, and J. A. McNeill Whistler made careful and 
agreeable drawings from plaster casts and steel engravings 
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under the supervision of the father of J. Alden Weir, a capa- 
ble portraitist himself. 

The accurate map is one basis for the recapitulation of a 
military action; another is the sensitive painting showing the 
personal intimacy of physical encounter. And so in this port- 
folio we see also paintings illustrating actual operations (nar- 
rowed here to amphibious operations) by soldiers who were 
participants or eye-witnesses. We see that ours is not the first 
war in which Americans have landed hip-deep in water and 

-charged up and over sand and rocks. They have done it in 

every American war, with the possible exception of the First 
World War, where such tactics were employed on a large 
scale only by the British at Gallipoli. 

The second portfolio will show popular notions of battle 
from the Boston Massacre and Sheridan’s Ride to Custer’s 
Last Stand and Dewey at Manila Bay. Also included will be 
‘some unfamiliar military portraits, sculptured and painted, 
some medals, and a few pictures of a half-forgotten aspect of 
our citizen arms—the State Militia. 

In the final installment will be reproduced a number of 
important works by distinguished American artists. The names 
of West, Copley, Trumbull, C. W. Peale, Eastman Johnson, 
William Morris Hunt, George Caleb Bingham, Winslow 
Homer, Sargent, Bellows, and Boardman Robinson are all well 
known, though some of their battle scenes painted from con- 
tact with the field are only half remembered. But the pictures 
of Serres and Ozanne, of Captain James Hope and Julian Scott, 

David Blythe and E. L. Henry, William Rimmer and Thomas 


os 
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Nast, August Wenderoth and Johannes Oertel, A. J. Waud 
and Edwin Forbes—these are not recalled. And yet they painted 
most impressively. So also did Vasili Verestchagin, the Tol- 
stoian painter of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, who painted 
General MacArthur’s father at the time of the Philippine In- 
surrection and Theodore Roosevelt at San Juan Hill. 

In each category the plates will be presented chronologically. 
And the entire study, of which this is but a fragment, will be 
shown as an exhibition beginning July 4, 1944. 


(Upper portion only) of “a Plan of Boston in New England with its 
Environs, including Milton, Dorchester, Roxbury, Brooklin (sic), 
Cambridge, Medford, Charlestown, Parts of Malden and Chelsea. 
With the Military Works Constructed in these Places in the Years 
1775 and 1776.” Collection of the New York Public Library. 

This fine map was drawn by John Singleton Copley’s Tory half- 
brother, Henry Pelham, the model for the early Copley portrait of 
the boy with the flying squirrel. Pelham engraved the pass awarded 
him by the Town Major to pass through Lord George Germain’s 
lines at the upper left of this double page map, the original of which 
is in the Public Record Office in London. One can easily make out 
Harvard College, the Charles River and the Rebel works on Charles- 
town Neck. Peter Pelham, Henry’s father, who came to Boston about 
1726, was the first skillful worker in mezzotint in America. 
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Sketch of Virginia ana 
“the Webel Camps and Baltesies in 


front of Ben. Ins. Hookey's Division 


in Chavos Oouvty Maryland. 
Made trom Pref. come fee iter the 


“Sketch of Virginia and the Rebel Camps and Batteries in front of General Joseph Hooker's Division in Charles Core Maryland. Mads 
from Professor Lowe’s Balloon, for the Commander in Chief, December 8, 1861. By Colonel William F, Small, 26th Regt. Pa. Vols. 
United States Signal Corps photo from the National Archives, Wash ngton, D.C. This is probably one of the first examples of American 
aerial reconnaissance, although balloons had been used for observation from Montgolfier’s time. It is curious to see that Colonel Small 
drew the scene from the gondola, but also included the balloon in his sketch. 


Precipitation map, France, 
by Master Sergeant Ralston 
Crawford, a serious abstract 
painter before the war. Cour- 
tesy Downtown Gallery and 
Army Air Forces, Weather 
Information Branch, whose 
chief, Col. D. N. Yates, says: 

“Weather is a particularly 
difficult subject to describe 
in words or conventional 
drawings. .. . It has, there- 
fore, been found desirable to 
substitute pictures for words 
in many types of weather 
presentations. . . . These re- 
sulting illustrations are not 
charts in the conventional 
sense, nor are they naiuralis- 
tic pictures of weather ele- 
ments. They are graphic 
presentations which must 
first stimulate the visual 
sense of the observer.” 


MARCH 


a : ie 
The Landing of the British Forces in the Jerseys on the 20th of November, 1776, under the command of the Rt. Hon. Lieut. Gen. Earl 
Cornwallis.’ This watercolor drawing, in the Emmet Collection of the New York Public Library, was among the effects of the Marquis 


of Hastings, a grandson of Lord ‘Rawdon, who, as a Royal Engineer Officer under Cornw 


allis, may have been its author. The royal 


troops, in long-boats from their transports, are headed for the very spot on the Palisades shore where the George Washington Bridge 
now has its far abutment. Some of the boats have sails; they are linked by cable. Note the paired cannon, the anchored boats and the 


“rifles of the soldiers seated in the boats, and compare with the Glackens drawing of 1898. 


Capture of the American 
Flotilla Near New Orleans, 
December 14, 1814. Oil 
painting by T. L. Horn- 
brook, collection of Chicago 
Historical Society. This ac- 
tion took place on Borgne 
Bay, twelve miles east of 
New Orleans. While in itself 
‘an American defeat, it pre- 
sages the victory of Jackson 
over Pakenham at the end 
of the hard-fought defense of 
the city, January 8, 1815. 
Five United States gun-boats 
at anchor were surrounded 
and taken by a squadron of 
forty-two land-based British 
barges which attacked sud- 
denly. One of the gun-boats 
was boarded, overcome and 
its batteries turned on the 
remaining four, which within 
five minutes were captured. 
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The Landing of the Ameri- 
can Forces at Tobasco. 
Watercolor by Lt. Henry 
Walke, U. S. N., in the col- 
lection of Mrs. Henry Bar- 
tol, New York City. Ad- 
miral Walke later became 
well known for his “Naval 
Scenes and Reminiscences of 
the Civil War” (1877). He 
entered the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis in 1827. In the 
War with Mexico, he was 
Executive Officer upon the 
Bomb-Brig Vesuvius, partict- 
pating in the operations 
against Tuxpan, Vera Cruz, 
Alvarado and Tobasco. Note 
the side paddle-wheels of the 
anchored transport, the 


L. S. T. of its time (1846). 


McClellan’s Army landing at Hampton, Va. Pencil drawing unsigned, but probably by John Chapin or A. J. Waud in the Fine Arts 
Division of the Library of Congress. McClellan thought it would be a simple matter to sail down the Potomac from Alexandria to 
Hampton Roads, march up the Peninsula and take Richmond from the rear. It was not until the North had suffered a series of Com- 
manding Generals and four terrible years had elapsed that Richmond finally fell. This drawing is typical of those done on-the-spot by 
the large and efficient staffs of HARPER’S WEEKLY and FRANK LESLIE’S, to be sent back to New York where they would be engraved, and 
frequently altered in scale and detail, on boxwood blocks by a corps of artisans on the publishers’ permanent payrolls. 

The Union fleet rides at anchor. Regiments forming on the beach are marched up from the shore toward the Richmond road, in close- 
order. On the right is a zouave regiment with uniforms imitated from the French Algerian legionnaires, whose baggy crimson pants 


were responsible for the early preponderance of terrible leg wounds among these organizations. 
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Landing the Troops at Daiquiri, June 23, 1898. Wash drawing by William Glackens in the collection of Mrs. William Glackens. A splen- 
didly trained draughtsman, Glackens went to Tampa and through the Cuban Campaign on assignment from COLLIER’s. Like so many 
others, he fell sick, and his drawings, perhaps the finest complete record of a war by an American painter, were never published. 


The landing -on Rendova, 
August, 1943. Ink drawing 
by Technical Sergeant 
Charles Shannon, Engineer 
Combat Artist, who describes 
thescene: “The boats stopped 
and we immediately lowered 
landing-craft . . . soon there 
were dozens of these little 
flat-bottom barge-boats head- 
ing in between two small 
islands, to one island with a 
big mountain on it. ... We 
couldn't make the beach so 
we hopped into the water. 
. .. We dashed across the 
beach, into the cocoanut 
grove....I found a toppled 
over cocoanut tree and started 
digging a foxhole. Bats with 
wings two feet across kept 
sweeping back and forth over 
us all the time, back and 
ROTI os. 


GEORGIA 0’KEEFFE: Pelvis with Distance, 1943. “Bone, and sky and mountain are welded into a luminous affirmation.” 


THE NEW O’KEEFFES 


Biya DAWN LE Ue CATON RECH 


LAST YEAR in studying the work of Georgia O’Keeffe I 
found a descriptive exactness in her later paintings of New 
Mexico. The discovery was not wholly reassuring. Had the 
artist become so spellbound by the abstract forms of this 
fabulous landscape that she was content to render New Mexico 
rather than express it? Was the passionate emotion which had 
so long distinguished her art being sublimated in a new 
realism towards mesa and mouhtain? There was still plenty 
of O’Keeffe left—her clear vision, decorative resources and 
sensitive painting. But where was the artist of the Black Cross 
and the Cow’s Skull with Calico Roses? 

The answer to all these questions may be read in nineteen 
new canvases Georgia O’Keeffe has been exhibiting at An 
American Place. They are last summer’s crop and the painter 
admits that she “had a good year.” Among them are familiar 
themes of enlarged flowers and views from her “front” and 
“back yards.” Here she has refined rather than added anything 
new. But in one landscape, The Black Place—she has so sim- 
plified her vision and heightened her feeling that nowhere in 
her entire work do you find as clear a statement of what New 
Mexico means to her. 


PA QE TrTtL:AO 


The new note is forcibly struck in a series of seven paintings 
of desert bones. This is not the first time that O’Keeffe has 
used these cleansed and whitened fragments. In the past a 
cow's skull and a thread of black have been employed to 
suggest the blankness of death. Deer’s horns have been floated 
above a New Mexican vista to symbolize resurrection. But in 
these recent paintings a fresh emotion is at work. No longer 
concerned with death or after-death, O’Keeffe holds up an 
elegantly turned pelvis bone and paints the blue of the sky 
through its hollow sockets. Bone and sky and mountain are 
welded into a luminous affirmation. These things, the artist 
seems to be saying, are eternal and will remain “after all man’s 
destruction is finished.” 

Technically, this new statement gains by reduction to es- 
sentials. The chord of white against blue is struck over and 
over, but infinitely varied. The sweep of line is balanced 
by shapes, which, ornamental in themselves, do not impress 
you as mere ornament. O'Keeffe loves hard materials—stones, 
shells and bones. But they are never petrified into still life. 
The close-up (so frequent a device in her art) takes you 
straight into the object and it is this intimate view, playing 


against distance that often gives these canvases their peculiar 
tension. Only occasionally as in the large and over-ambitious 
Pelvis with Shadows and the Moon does the effect fail to 
come off. 

In another picture, Dead Cottonwood Tree, the painter 
uses the white, stiffened trunk as she uses bones, but her eye 
is already taken by the early green of living trees beyond. 
This green becomes the theme of another canvas where she 
manages to convey the sensation of soft leaves blowing in 
spring. Not since her series of the Maple at Lake George 
(1923-1924) has O’Keeffe expressed quite the same lyricism 
in treating this motif. 

What lies behind this successful new painting? Several 
things. Last year she spent more time in New Mexico than 
usual. The “good year” is partly the result of longer residence 
in the place she loves. Partly it comes, I believe, from her 
exhibition in Chicago, where for the first time in many seasons 
she saw a number of her best paintings together. To an honest 
painter like O’Keeffe it was a help to study the unfolding of 
her career. It is significant that soon afterward she became 
interested once more in Oriental art and is now eagerly looking 
at Chinese scrolls and Japanese prints. Today she is even more 
determined to make something which in cleanness of line and 
simplicity of vision is totally American, but never in any nar- 
row sense. 

In her introduction to the catalogue of the present exhibition 
she wrote: “I have used these things to say what is to me 
the wideness and wonder of the world as I live in it.” This 
is the true O’Keeffe speaking. It means that once again trans- 
formation has triumphed over observation. That is all to the 
good. American art will always have enough observers. 


GEORGIA O'KEEFFE: Pelvis with Pedernal, 1943. 


Dae A.A 


GEORGIA O'KEEFFE: Dead Cottonwood Tree, 1943. “The painter 
uses the white, stiffened trunk as she uses bones, but her eye 


is already taken by the early green of living trees beyond.” 
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“HANDS AT WORK” PHOTOS BY ROBERT SNIVELY, COURTESY WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


Machine Age Craftsmen 


THE PLACE of the handicraft worker in a mechanized society is a 
question that has vexed many people (including us) since the 
days of William Morris (1834-1896). A few months ago it was 
raised by an extensive exhibition of New England crafts at the 
Worcester Museum, which we reported in December. And now the 
question is posed once more by the Baltimore Museum of Art with 
an exhibition of Contemporary American Crafts by leading crafts- 
men from all over the country. That the question will go on raising 
itself (without any help from us) we can assume from the size 
and importance of these two exhibitions coming one right after 
the other, and from some figures supplied us by the American 
Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council at 485 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

The Council, formed in 1939, already has about 3500 members 
through its 21 affliated groups, including one in Oregon and another 
in Florida. Its president is Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb; its first vice 
president, Horace H. F. Jayne; and its purpose is to foster sound 
American craftsmanship. This it does by publishing a monthly 
magazine, CRAFT HORIZONS, which goes to its membership and to 
about 700 other subscribers. Immediately after the war it plans 
to organize a national exhibition to be held first at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and then circulated. And at present it operates 
a flourishing shop at its Madison Avenue headquarters where the 
work of American craftsmen is exhibited for sale if it passes the 
jury of admission. 

These figures, we think, are evidence enough that American 
craftsmen are very much alive and kicking. But they are not 
kicking in protest to the machine, which seems to us to be the 
whole point. They don’t want to abolish the machine, to deny its 
existence ostrich-like. The Worcester exhibition emphasized the 
“five great values that come to workers through the practice of 
handicrafts: the economic, the social, the educational, the therapeu- 
tic, and the esthetic.” The Baltimore exhibition of 500 pieces by 
70 American craftsmen emphasizes another value. As Belle Boas 
writes in the catalogue: 
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“For some years the artist craftsman has given part of his time? 
to designing for the machine. Trained weavers entered the factory, 
and having studied the machine and techniques of production, they’ 
were able to improve the fabrics. Here a threefold cooperation was: 
needed: the designer working in close cooperation with the manu-- 
facturer to test out ideas, and the public who are beginning to de-- 
mand finer things. Working for exactness and precision—qualities : 
which have their own unique beauty in contradistinction to the: 
charm of the irregularities of handwork—the sensitive craftsman 
intuitively uses his knowledge of machine processes when creating 
his design. Until public taste however is educated, a large mass 
of machine-made products will remain undistinguished. Some of 
our best weavers are now cooperating with manufacturers with 
excellent results. The same is true of craftsmen in other fields. 

“We might do well to take a lesson from the Scandinavian 
countries. There the governments have placed the finest designers 
in the factories, subsidizing them until products are sold. To 
improve the rural crafts, pamphlets, traveling exhibitions and 
lecturers were sent to remote districts to instruct village weavers. 
With continued encouragement and competent teaching, an extraor- 
dinary renaissance has occurred. 

“Visitors to the recent great expositions have been enthusiastic 
about Scandinavian exhibits. Economically all this proved a boon, 
not only in the money left by tourists but in the decided increase. 
in exports. It is worth noting that far from being quaint or tradi- 
tional, these products were in the contemporary style, clean in line, 
beautiful and livable in any home.” 

Here, then are two angles of the craft question which we hope 
the American Craftsmen’s Council will cover in its exhibition: that 
craftsmanship may be an end in itself (for' reasons shown at 
Worcester) and also that individual craftsmen must be encouraged 
(as Baltimore reminds us they are in Scandinavia) if our machines 
are to have anything worth putting into mass production. The 


question is “What can the craftsmen do with (not in) a mechanized 
society ?” 


THERE ARE STILL 


UNDISCOVERED CONTINENTS 


Cotumsus had a definite goal—a 
westbound sea route to Asia. But 
what he found was a new continent 
—a new source of Nature’s wealth. 


Modern research also has its 
goals: it, too, is discovering new 
resources. Starting from the 
knowns of science, it charts its 
voyages into the unknown. Behind 
each voyage is a theory that there 
is a passageway. 

But research doesn’t hold stub- 
bornly to its theories. If it finds 
islands instead of a continent, it 
accepts them, for it expects the 


unexpected. It studies their rela- 
tion to the known lands of science. 
And on the basis of its increased 
knowledge, it makes revised plans 
for progress. In science there is 
always a continent ahead. 


Just what research will disclose 
can never be forecast. But history 
has proved that from research flow 
discoveries of value to mankind. 
From Bell Telephone Laboratories 
there has poured a full stream of 
improvements in the telephone art. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
kept America leading the world in 


telephony. And its researches have 
contributed importantly to other 
arts of communication—to the 
phonograph and sound-motion 
pictures, to radio broadcasting and 
television. 


Today, as ever since Pearl Har- 
bor, its efforts in research and de- 
sign are devoted to the war needs 
of the nation. 


When peace comes, its organized 
teams of research scientists and en- 
gineers will continue to explore 
and invent and perfect for the im- 
provement of telephony. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in sculpture, illustration, and mural 


decoration. Also, coordinated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., 
M.F.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Catalog T. 


Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 
Broad & Cherry Streets Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


MEXICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
In TLAQUEPAQUE, near Guadalajara 
Pottery—Weaving—Wood, Tin, and Laquer Work—Painting—Spanish 
Fiestas—Supplementary Travel—Lectures on Art, Music, Dance, Litera- 
ture, etc. Six University Credits given 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Midwest Studios, 507 Wayne Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


Another Art Quiz 


CAN YOU ANSWER these ten questions from the Chicago Art In, 
stitute’s “Art Quiz” as prepared by Helen Parker? Answers on 
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1. There was an “old man mad about drawing.” Which one 
was heP 
a. Rembrandt 
e. William Blake 

. What French tapestry of the 11th century, supposed to 
have been made by a queen, is not a tapestry at allP Do 
you happen to know where it is today? ) 

3. Who defined “the line of beauty” and what was his na- 
tionality P 


c. Durer d. Hokusai 


b. Harunobu 


ine) 


4. To see a Sunday Afternoon on the Grand Jatte where 
would you travel? 


. Animals that roam the field of art include: 
a. Winged lion b. Griffin c. Papal bull 


e. Sardonyx 


Cranbrook provides a stimulating atmosphere of Art and Culture 5 
. . . Internationally known instructors in % 


Painting - Sculpture - Weaving - Ceramics - History 
Summer Session June 26 to August 5 : 
Catalog on request. 6. Painted just after he was murdered in the bathtub. Whor 


CRANBROOK was it? Who was the artist, not the murderer? 


7. Three of these great Renaissance artists died of the plague?! 
en are a. Holbein b. Titian c. Andrea del Sarto d. Michael- 


angelo e. Bellini 
8. What kind of picture gallery will you find at Altamira,, 


d. Dos 


Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
An Institution of Higher Learning—Chartered 


SpainP 

IA a RT EE PE, 

MO ORE SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 9. These women were immortalized by what painters? 
100th Year. Design, illustration, advertising, a. Saskia b. Jo  c. Duchess of Alba  d. Hendrickje: 
interior .decoration, fashion arts, fine arts, ‘ ; 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all courses. Photog- Stoeffels e. La Fornarina 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


On November 23, 1942, we inserted the following ad- ~] 
vertisement in the newspapers. The thoughts expressed 
in it are even more important today than they were 
when-first published. 


MONEY ‘TALKS 


Make it speak the only language 


raphy, puppetry, jewelry, pottery, industrial 10. “Day and Night, Night and Day” but not Cole Porter’s; 
designing. Residences. Oldest school of art ap- 0. toh ital tele 3 y ; 
popular song. 


plied to industry. Catalog. 
1330 N. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. a. Where are they located? 
b. Who did them? 


Department Stores Again 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO the town of Bloomington, Illinois, startled the: 
art world by presenting an exhibition of old and modern masters, 
valued at close to $2,000,000. Today Raymond Wakeley, Manager 
of Roland’s, a woman’s apparel shop in Bloomington, announces | 
that the store has started a permanent collection of contemporary — 
American Art with the purchase of Fletcher Martin’s Maxine in 
Lace Scarf. “Roland’s feel,” says Mr. Wakeley, “that good paint- 
ings go hand in hand with fine merchandise, and that any store 
that contributes to good art in a community, does something for 
that community. This plan of ours should emphasize the value of 
art outside of museums and bring it into the everyday life of | 
people to live with and appreciate.” 


the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 


Land of Vishnu 


IN CONNECTION with kis Viewpoint for our November, 1942, issue. 
we announced that Theodore Low had become a private in the | 
U.S. Army. Now comes a letter from Corporal Low containing the | 
following paragraph: 

“I am writing this by candlelight to the accompaniment of howl- 
ing jackals and hyenas. Yes, I am in the land of Vishnu, Krishna 
and Shiva much to my delight. You can have no idea ave much of 
the dullness of army life is removed when you set foot in a new . 
land, especially if you have always wanted to go there. I think one 
could be here for years and still know comparatively little about 
the country and the people. On the other hand by keeping eyes 
and ears open there is much that can be absorbed. In many ways 
it is much more fascinating than Europe. One thing I have learned 
from observation of the characteristics of bamboo, etc., is that 
Oriental artists are actually very realistic—something which I had 
always been told but could never verify.” 


THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Art for the People’s Sake 


LAST MONTH in these columns we reported the organization of 
the Artists Committee of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, with Paul Manship as its chairman. Its first official 
action was to send $1,000 worth of artists materials to Russia. Its 
second was to sponsor an exhibition of Soviet war posters at the 
Vanderbilt Gallery of the American Fine Arts Society, where 
Leonid Malloy, a Soviet student, paid tribute to the work of the 
Committee in a talk on art in Russia today. Here are excerpts 
from his speech: 

“In my country we say that creative arts do not lose their value 
when they are closely connected with the people and serve the 
people. We do not say “art for art’s sake,” but we say “art for the 
people’s sake.” In peace, and especially in war, representatives 
of all fields of art in the Soviet Union are closely related to the 
people, and their creations are comprehensible to the people and 
very dear to them. ... 

“There are two different ways of attitude toward art: The Ger- 
mans say that they don’t need art, they need guns. And we say 
that we need art, we need artists, writers, painters, singers, and 
so on, because we think that art is a weapon, a mighty sword against 
our enemy. That is why in my country the muse doesn’t cease when 
the guns speak. The muse helps us all the more to fight. . . . 

“In Moscow alone during the war more than eight exhibitions 
have taken place in the famous Trotyakovsky Gallery. At these 
exhibitions new pictures of the best known old and young artists 
were shown. In their pictures, the heroic struggle of our people 
found a vivid expression. 

“Our artists and painters do not confine themselves to their 
studies but often go directly to the front for a first-hand view of 
the war. A group of seven well known artists from Moscow were 
present at the battle of Stalingrad where they made a number of 
pictures of battle, the scene and heroes. When they returned to 
Moscow, an exhibition of their pictures was organized and enjoyed 
great popularity. One of the seven—Mr. Finogenov—made more 
than 80 pictures and sketches right on the battlefield. He was also 
awarded a medal for his bravery in the battles he actually fought in. 

“At that difficult time when the Germans were at the gates of 

Moscow, the artists continued their work in the city; many went 
to the front and there proceeded with their work. 
. “In Moscow, for instance, there is a studio named after Grekov 
that specializes in painting and drawing of historic battle scenes of 
the past and present. All the work of this studio was transferred 
to the front from the first days of the war... . 

“The Soviet artists are performing an important function and 
contributing their part to the common struggle of the United 
Nations. 

“Our common cause calls for a close collaboration of all artists 
of the Allies and we welcome the Artists Committee of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship for its part in the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between American and Soviet artists. 

“This noble work will meet the approval and gratitude on the 
part of Soviet artists.” 


New Policy 


JOHN RocERS cox, Artists for Victory prizewinner, and former 
director of the two-year-old Swope Art Gallery of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, is on his way to the Army. His successor, Dr. Allen E. 
Albert, of Paris, Illinois, announces a “new policy . . . to include 
many schools, new and old, that each of them may make whatever 
contribution it has to make into the lives of the people of the 
Wabash valley. 

“The Barbizons—Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, Tryon, 
Dupré, and Millet—Frenchmen, once a rage, now set to one side 
as conservative, are a good illustration. Not only will examples 
of their work enrich the lives of all who love beauty in our com- 
munity, but not even the most zealous devotee of tie very latest 
paintings, those of Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Matisse, and 


Daubigny, 
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ARTISTS 


For Everyone The Outstanding 


NAOMI LORNE 


LANDSCAPE—MARINE 
PAINTER 
RECOMMENDS 


NAOMI LORNE is one of America’s younger 
landscape and marine painters, whose work has 
been very favorably received by art critics and 
collectors. 


Recent winner of the Popular Bronze Medal Award, 
given by the Audubon Artists, her work has a 
popular appeal, because of its fine color and 
original design. 


A member of American British Art Center, Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, Artists for Victory, and the 
Audubon Artists Group. 


She is sensitive to moods of nature and able to 
communicate them in individual terms. She does 
not attempt to ‘‘tell it all’ in wearisome detail, but 
leaves much to the imagination of the beholder. 


Miss Lorne writes: — 


“1 adore the consistency of Grumbacher 
colors—tThe viridian is the hest green 
| have found in any make.” 


Write for free 12 pp. reprint with 2 color plates 
“Two New England Watercolorists."" Paul Sample 
and Frederic Whitaker. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Francesco di Giorgio, 1439-1501. By Allen Stuart Weller. 118 
illustrations, XV, 340 pp. The University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago, III. 

On the scholarly side this book is handled with exceptional 
thoroughness and judgment. The author exhausts all factual and 
historical material before proceeding on the less certain ground 
of style criticism. All the documentary evidence is reprinted in 
Indexing and cut making are all satisfactory, the proof- 
reading amazingly accurate when one considers that much of it 
had to be completed in an army camp. In spite of war conditions, 
the manufacture maintains the high level of the Chicago University 
Press. The troubled times prevented the collation of the documents 
from the originals and the fuller publication of a few documents 
which have been too summarily cited. But the results of such an 
ultimate revision of the documents could probably be presented 
in a couple of pages of addenda and errata, and the contribution to 
the subject would be slight. 

So prolonged a labor of research is, of course, primarily ad- 
dressed to specialists, but Professor Weller carries his burden of 
data lightly, is always lucid and readable, and if, incidentally, he 
offers much perceptive criticism of Francesco di Giorgio’s rather 
enigmatic art. Such comments on favorite pictures give the book 
an appeal to the lover of Sienese art, who, while he will hardly 
follow all the intricacies of the author’s argument, may profitably 
read it for critical interpretation of single works of art. 

The outstanding problems of Francesco di Giorgio’s bafflingly 
versatile career are the origins of his peculiar, almost .proto- 
Baroque mannerism as a sculptor and painter, the chronology of 
his paintings and drawings, and the limits of his activity as an 
architect. These thorny issues Professor Weller approaches with 
constant good sense, clearing away much confusion. The strange 
mannerism of Francesco is derived chiefly from the influence of 
the miniatures of Girolamo da Cremona, and the narrative reliefs 
of Donatello. It seems to your reviewer that here the sculpture of 
Jacopo della Quercia may have counted for something. The analogy 
of Filippino Lippi’s similar eccentricity is constantly and reason- 
ably pressed. This, of course, presupposes an eccentric tempera- 
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ment, and the paradox that eccentrics tend to attract each other. 
Naturally, the reviewer is aware of the oversimplification involved 
in his use of “eccentric” and employs the word not for denigration 
but for sharper definition. 

Professor Weller does good service in reducing to a reasonable 
compass the overswollen list of buildings which the late Adolfo 
Venturi, solely on stylistic grounds, attributed to Francesco. Here 
we face the paradox, which the author pretty well leaves unsolved, 
that Francesco di Giorgio, as a painter and sculptor eminently a 
non-conformist, was singularly conservative as an architect. Here 
we may fairly assume a kind of dual personality, engineer versus 
painter, which Leonardo da Vinci, a slightly younger contemporary, 
also presents in the antithesis, scientist versus artist. Or the case 
may be simpler. The conventions of early Renaissance architecture 
were too solid and resistant, as compared with those of painting, to 
be readily transgressed. . 

This book is of a mellow solidness, one of the best American 
studies of a single artist that has come to our desk in nearly forty 
years since the appearance of Dr. F. M. Clapp’s “Pontormo.” In 
closing, it is good news that Professor Weller plans a critical edi- 
tion of Francesco di Giorgio’s “Trattato dell’ Architettura”. The 
American Council of Learned Societies and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion have done well in making possible the publication of this meri- 
torious book. 


FRANK Jewetr Martner, Jr. 
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A is a “proof” impression of an early sixteenth-century German woodcut 
with exceptionally fine and minute lines. It has always been considered 
one of the greatest technical triumphs of woodcutting. B is an impression 
from the same block as it was printed in a mid-nineteenth-century book. 
C is a copy engraved, not.cut, on wood before the invention of photog- 
raphy. It was considered a very remarkable performance. D is an original 
“proof” impression of another subject from the same series. All are repro- 
duced in approximately their natural size. 
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A page from W. M. Ivins “How Prints Look’ (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1943), one of the Fifty Books of the Year selected 
recently by the American Institute of Graphic Arts as examples 
of noticeable bookmaking. The fifty books were chosen from 435 
volumes submitted by 95 publishing houses. On the jury were 
Boris Artzybasheff, illustrator, Daniel F. Bradley of Harper and 
Brothers, and A. Hyatt Mayor, Acting Librarian and Associate 
Curator of Prints at the Metropolitan Museum. The exhibition will 
be open to the public through March at the Institute’s Library in 
New York and will then be sent throughout the country. 


22ND ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING ART. Reproductions from the Ex- 
hibition of the Art Directors Club of New York at the 
Public Library, Spring, 1943. Watson-Guptill Publications, 
Inc., 248 pages, 300 illustrations, $6.00 
Unlike some of its predecessors, the new “Annual of Advertising 
Art” has turned out to be principally a catalog of mediocrities. 
Carefully laid out along orthodox modern lines, expensively 
printed, and packed with 300 illustrations, it suggests the kind 
of pedestrian thoroughness and solid respectability usually found 
in a college yearbook by making all advertisements, whether good 
or bad, appear equal in merit. This neat trick is managed by glori- 
fying inferior illustrations and by subordinating or omitting much 
first-rate work. The main accent, for instance, falls‘on Section I, 
where two curiously similar pictures by one artist and a group of 
equally academic illustrations by several others reproduced in full 
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color share the spotlight. On the other hand, many really topnotch 
performances, such as Herbert Bayer’s superb booklet on elec- 
tronics, Marcel Vertes’ delightful sketches for Schiaparelli, and 
Herbert Matter’s subtle montages, rate only black and white treat- 
ment and are relegated to the main part of the book with some 280 
other small halftones. In the magazine-cover section these levelling 
tactics are demonstrated even more clearly, for here each periodical 
is limited to a single entry, regardless of quality. As a result, the 
cumulative effect of slick girlie covers on COLLIER’S, COSMOPOLITAN, 
REDBOOK, TRUE STORY and other mass fiction magazines sets the 
tone for the entire section. Needless to say FORTUNE’S cover and 
two or three other superior entries look out of place against this 
backdrop of smirking coeds. Rationing seems a little pointless 
when it is permitted to crack down on quality in the field of art. 

In fairness to the editors, however, it should be noted that the 
new “Annual” is meant to serve mainly as a record of the exhibi- 
tion of advertising art staged by the Art Directors Club of New 
York last spring. Anyone familiar with that exhibition knows that 
most of the entries were illustrations—in the narrow sense of the 
word—rather than works of creative art. To quote from one of the 
jury member’s own comments on page 139 of the “Annual,” the 
exhibit revealed too much “plodding in old patterns”. And the 
same critic goes on to say, “Badly needed are designers with better, 
broader basic education, less disdain of detail including types.” 
Yet actually there are more artists who answer this description 
than the new “Annual” leads us to suppose. Why, for example, is 
there no mention of work by such pioneers as Lucian Bernhard, 
E. McKnight Kauffer, Joseph Binder, Alexey Brodovitch, and Jean 
Carlu? Why is no space allotted to Container Corporation’s 1942 
ads in FORTUNE or to the remarkable booklet designed for the same 
company by Kepes? Why has the “Annual” limited Bobri, one of 
the most engaging artists in the whole field, and Alex Steinweiss, 
the prolific young creator of Columbia’s album covers, to a single 
entry apiece? Omissions such as these (and there are many others 
equally disturbing) are serious enough in any pictorial catalog, 
but they are doubly serious if the “Annual” is intended as an 
inspiration to those of us who believe that art in advertising has 
a creative future. 

As a matter of fact, the 19th “Annual,” published three years 
ago, was a considerably more forward-looking and interesting book 
than the current issue. Its article by Jean Carlu on poster art, its 
‘large and effectively spaced reproductions of work by Steichen, 
Bobri, and a few other top men, besides many smaller examples 
of adventurous experiments in modern page layout, gave promise 
that at least some commercial artists in this country were groping 
for more original and more forceful means of expression. What 
has happened in the meantime? Perhaps not much, except that 
consumer goods are now riding on tanks and planes and ships 
rather than on the soft shoulders of pretty girls. Yet the same 
pioneers and some of their disciples are still in the field, still 
groping, still producing distinguished work, and still making a 
decent living at it without appreciably lowering their aesthetic 
standards. Though collectively their achievements may add up to 
only a small fraction of this nation’s total output in advertising 
art, it is their work which should have first claim on this “Annual,” 
or any other, whether in time of war or peace. 

Tuomas M. Foups. 


Good painting is a music and a melody which intellect only 
appreciates and with great difficulty. This painting is so rare that 
few are capable of attaining it.—Michael Angelo. 


Geometric figures are naturally more beautiful than other ir- 
regular; in this all consent as to a law of nature. Of geometrical 
figures the square and the circle are most beautiful. . . . There 
are only two beautiful positions of straight lines, perpendicular 
and horizontal; this is from nature and consequently necessity, 
no other than upright being firm.—Sir Christopher Wren. 
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“WAR and EDUCATION” 


Ist printing May 1943; 2nd printing March 1944 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“One of the few books on education that made any sense 
to me,” Richard T. La Piere, Stanford U. “Extraordinarily 
good stuff,” W. Lloyd Warner, U. of Chicago. “Complete 
and scholarly,” Rockwell Kent. “A most stimulating book,” 
Read Bain, Miami U., Ohio. “A must book for all men and 


women,” Marco Morrow, Topeka. “A vigorous book,” 
Merle Curti, U. of Wis. “A mine of information,” Alliston 
Cragg. “Amount of information leaves me gasping,” 


Maj-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, England. “Indispensable to the 
modern mind,” John Haynes Holmes. “Discloses a remark- 
able intellect, breadth of understanding, unbelievable mental 
energy,’ Ex-Congressman George H. Tinkham. 


Handbook of 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
28th edition, 1024 pages, red silk cloth, $6.00 


Completely revised and reset. 3000 schools critically 
described or listed, cross referenced and indexed. The 
Introduction, an annual news event, reviews and surveys 
current educational thought, separately published as— 


“THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION” 


256 pages, red silk cloth, In- 
dex and Bibliography, $2.00 


Reports on the great changes that have been brought about 
by the military realists who have taken control—reviews 
the current hopes and aspirations for post-war education— 
regrets the timorous who advocate retreat to the dead past— 
suggests how to liberalize “Liberal Education” and how to 
humanize “The Humanities”. 


Circulars and Table of Contents on Request 
PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


The Gladstone Hotel through its distinc- 
tion and charm is the choice of American 
and European Connoisseurs of Art and 
Good Living. It is within walking dis- 
tance of all Art Galleries, Exhibitions, 
Auction Rooms, leading. Shops and 
OU hedtres, 


Single $5.00, $6.00 
Double $8.00 

Suites $8.00, $12.00 
Every room with bath. 


Official Hotel Headquarters of The College 


Art Association of America 
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MARCH AND APRIL EXHIBITIONS 


All information is supplied by exhibitors 
in response to mailed questionnaires. Dates 
are closing dates unless specified. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Inst. of History and Art: Mar, 14-Apr. 
2: Regional School Art. Apr. 5-23: David Lithgow 
Sketches and Ptgs.; Potters of the Upper Hudson. , 

AMHERST, MASS. Amherst College: Mar. 5-20: The 
Beauty of Greece (AFA). 4 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gal.: Mar. 10-31: Drawings 
from Perm. Coll. 

APPLETON, WIS. Art Gal., Lawrence College: Mar, 25- 
Apr. 15: What is Good Design in Useful Objects? Apr. 
5-25: Wood Sculp. by Joseph Goethe. Apr. 15-May 6: A 
$700 Budget House. : 

ATHENS, O. Ohio Univ. Gal.: Mar. 21: Ohio Valley Oil 
and W. Col. Show. Apr.: Annual Student Exhib. 

ATLANTA, GA. High Mus. of Art: Mar. 16-31: British Car- 
toons (AFA), Apr. 1-15: James P. Wharton’s Ptgs. of 
Philippines. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Mus. of His. and Art: Mar. 31: 
George Elmer Browne Ptgs.; Textiles and Tapestries thru 
the Ages; Red Cross Health Exhib. Apr.: Aldro Hibbard 
Ptgs.; Filipino Exhib.; New England Photography. 

AUSTIN, TEX. Univ. of Texas: Mar.: Dept. of Art Exhib.; 
Contemp. Amer. Ptgs. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Mus. of Art: Mar. 19: Contemp. Amer. 
Crafts; Album Quilts; Tobacconist’s Figures and Shop 
Signs. Mar. 26: Development of Graphic Landscapes. 
Apr. 15: George Grosz Ptgs. Mar. 22-Apr. 22: Rodin W. 
Cols; Amer. Furniture and Glass. Mar. 26: Apr. 23: 12th 
Ann. Exhib. Md. Artists Walters Gal.: Apr. . Landscape 
Ptg. and the Point of View. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. Francis Taylor Gal.: Mar. 11- 
Apr. 15: Agna Enters Ptgs. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Mus. of Fine Arts, Pub. Lib.: Mar.: 
Albro T. Hibbard Ptgs. Apr. 16: Ann. Exhib. of Bing- 
hamton Soc. of Fine Arts. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Art Club: and Pub. Lib. Mar.: 
Public Schools Art: Apr.; Art Club. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. Art Center: Mar. 22: Modern Arch. 
for Modern School, 

BOSTON, MASS. Doll and Richards: Mar, 25: Mary Ogden 
Abbott Drwgs. and Sculp. Mar. 28-Apr. 15: Vladimir 
Pavlosky W. Col. 

Grace Horne Gal.: Mar. 25: Group Ptgs. in Decorated Set- 
tings. Mar. 27-Apr. 15: Anthony Thieme Ptgs.; Sam Thal 
Prints. 

Guild of Boston Artists: Mar. 25: William M. Jewell W. 
Cols. Mar. 27-Apr. 8: Marian P. Sloane Ptgs. Apr. 10-22: 
Still Life of Build of Boston Artists. 

Pub. Lib.: Mar.: Etchings and Drypoints of A. W. Heintzel- 
man. Apr.: Alphonse -Legros Portraits. 

Vose Gal.: Apr. 17-May 6: Frank Vining Smith Ptgs. 

BOZEMAN, MONT. Montana State College: Apr. 7-28: 
Pets and Personages (AFA). 

BURLINGTON, VT. Fleming Mus.: March: Northern Vt. 
Artists. Apr.: Walter Buckingham Swan W. Cols. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Art Assn.: Mar. 26: Native Types 
of Latin-America by Nils Dardel (AFA). 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Mus.: Mar.: Plan of a Ptg.; 
Halsey Ptgs.; Work of Joseph Albers; Weaving; Eng. 
Silver; Madeline Parks Sculp Apr.: Audubon Prints, Ralph 
Ray Bird Ptg. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Chattanooga Art Assn.: Apr, 
15-25: Richard Loellner W. Cols. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Inst.: Mar.: Richard Bergere Ptgs.; 
Prints Before the French Revolution. Apr.: First Com- 
prehensive Amer. Exhib. of Jose Guadelupe Posada. 

Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers: Mar. 15-Apr. 5: 
Ridge Art Assn. Apr. 5-8: Blind Service. Apr. 10-Apr. 
29: North Shore Art Guild. 

Findlay Gal.: Mar.: Aston Knight Ptgs. 
Philipp Ptgs. 

Chicago Gal. Assn.: Mar.: Frank V. Dudley Oils; Frank I. 
Johnson Portraits; Decorative Screens by Julius Moessel. 
Apr.: Assn. of Chicago Ptrs. and Sculptors. 

CINCINNATI, O. Taft Mus.: Mar. 26: W. Cols. and 
Drwes. by Ohio Servicemen. Apr. 28: Ohio W, Cols. Soc. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College Gal.:; Mar, 31: 
Daumier. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Mus.: Mar.: Contemp, Amer. 
Ptg. Apr. 15: Artist Members Exhib. 

CLEVELAND, O. Mus. of Art: Mar. 15-Apr. 16: 20 Cen- 
turies of Silk Weaving; Graphic Art of Henry G. Keller, 
School of Art: Apr. 9-30: 22nd Ann, Art Directors Show 

(AFA). 

COLUMBUS, O. Gal. of Fine Arts: Mar.: War Posters of 
Artists for Victory, Mar. 15-Apr, 12: The Eight. Apr. 11- 
May 9: Latin-Amer. Ptg. 

CONCORD, N. H. State Lib.: Mar.: William Leigh Drwgs. 
Apr.: Margaret Fitzhugh Brown Portraits. 

CONWAY, ARK. Hendrix College: Mar.: Southern States 
Art League W. Col. and Graphic Art Show. Apr.: Bragg 
W. Cols. 

COSHOCTON, O. Johnson-Humrickhouse Mus.: Mar.: 
Coshocton Artists League. Apr.: Modern Advertising Art 
(AFA). 

CULVER, IND. Military Acad.; Mar, 21; Pirie McDonald 
Prints (AFA), Apr. 21: Introduction to Modern Sculp. 
DALLAS, TEX. Mus. of Fine Arts: Mar. 19-Apr. 3: Speak 
Their Language Cartoons (AFA). Mar. 26-Apr. 30: 15th 

Ann. Dallas Allied Arts. Apr.-May 21: Taste Show. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA. Municipal Art Gal.: Mar. 18-Apr. 
8: Road to Victory. Apr. 6-23: Lucie Palmer Undersea 
Ptgs. Apr. 16-30: Gallery Art Classes Exhib, Mar, 25- 
Apr. 25: British War Cartoons Apr. 30: Laurence West- 
bury Photo Show. 

DAYTON, O. Art Inst.: Mar.: Capehart and Stamper Oils. 
Apr.: Contemp. Religious Art and National War Posters 
by Artists for Victory, 

DENVER, COL. Art Mus.: Mar. 31: Pacific Island Art: 
Huntington Animal Sculp. Mar. 26-Apr. 23: Amer, Ab- 
stract and Surrealist Art. Apr. 1-55: Denver Photo Soc, 


Apr.: Robert 


Apr. 1-30: Army Air Forces West Coast Training Com- 
mand Photo Exhib. : 

DES MOINES, IOWA. Pub. Lib.: Mar. 15-30: Wind That 
Swept Mexico (AFA). 

DETROIT, MICH. Inst. of Arts: Mar. 26: Cleveland Mus. 
of Art Exhib. Mar. 8-29: Detroit Artists. Apr. 1-30: 
Costumes of 7 Amer. War Periods; Ann. Exhib. of Amer. 
Art. 

DELAWARE, O. Ohio Wesleyan Univ.: Mar.: Ohio W. 
-Col. Soc. Apr.: Ohio Wesleyan Univ. Fine Arts Faculty 
Exhib. 

ELGIN, ILL. Acad. Art Gal.: Apr.: W. Col. and Oils by 
Francis Chapin. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gal.: Mar.: Elmira High School 
Exhib. Apr.: Philadelphia Plastic Club Oils. 

EL PASO, TEX. College of Mines and Mines and Metal- 
lurgy: Mar. 12-Apr. 2: Midwest Painters (AFA). 

ESSEX FELLS, N. Y. James R. Marsh Gal.: Mar,: Antique 
Wrought Iron: Apr: Garden Gates and Furniture. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Pub. Mus.: Mar. 19-31: Ann. Exhib. 
of Evansville Stamp Club; Friezes and Craft Objects of 
Evansville Pub. Schools. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. Art Mus.: Mar. 31: Levitt Photos. 
Apr. 5-26: Yank Illustrates the War. 

FREDERICK, MD. Hood College: Apr. 1-21: Amer. The- 
atre (AFA), 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington Co. Mus. of Fine Arts: 
Mar, 26: 13th Ann. Cumberland Valley Photo Exhib.; 
Action Photos. Apr.: Art of Portraiture, 15th to 17th Cen- 
turies; Romantic Amer. Landscapes. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. Women’s College, Univ. of N. C.: 
Mar. 1-28: Internatl. Textile Exhib. Apr. 9-29: N. C. 
State School Art Exhib. 

HARRISBURG, PA. Art Assn.: Mar. 5-27: Amer. Ptg. of 
Today (AFA). 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum: Mar. 11-Apr. 
2: Conn. Acad. of Fine Arts. Mar. 15-Apr. 15: Artists for 
Victory Posters. Apr. 8-May 7: Conn. W: Col. Exhib. 

HONOLUEU, HAWAII. Acad. of Arts: Indef.: Sculp. in 
Review; Ptg. without Prejudice; Missionaries and Mon- 
archs in Hawaii. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Mus. of Fine Arts: Mar. 19-Apr. 2: 
Houston Camera Club; Hari Kidd Oils. Apr. 9-30: Frede- 
ric Remington Coll. 

INDIANA, PA. State Teachers College: Mar. 15-30: Cana- 
dian Silk Screen Prints (AFA). 

IOWA CITY, IOWA. Univ. of Iowa: Mar. 24: Group 
Exhib.; Darrel Austin. Mar. 24-Apr. 10: Iowa State High 
School Art Exhib. Apr. 12-Apr. 30: Commencement Show. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Robert Keith Gal.: Mar.-Apr.: To- 
morrow’s Masterpieces. William Rockhill Nelson Gal.: 
Mar, 30: Meet the Artist; Chinese Furniture and Textiles. 
Apr.: Kansas City Artists, 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. Art Center: Mar. 21: People Posed 
and Unposed (AFA). 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Thayer Mus., Univ. of Kansas: Mar. 
28: Arts in Therapy. Apr.: Oils and W. Cols. by Karl 
Mattern. 3 

LINCOLN, NEB. Univ. of Neb.: Apr.: Wind That Swept 
Mexico (AFA). 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Art Assn.: Apr. 17-May 8: Speak 
Their Language (AFA), 

Dalzell Hatfield Gal.: Mar.: Modern French Ptgs. Apr.: Le- 
land Curtis. 

Fisher Gal., Uniy. of S, Calif.: Mar.: Peter Nielsen Ptgs. 

Foundation of Western Art: Mar. 6-Apr. 22: Calif. W. Col. 
11th Ann. Exhib. 

Stendahl Gal.: Mar. 21: Jean Masson Ptgs. 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler’s Birthplace: Mar.: Boston 
Herald Artists. Mar, 15-Apr. 30: Gifford and Reynolds 
Beal. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gal. of Art: Mar. 24: Yank 
Photos; Chinese Designs for Wall and Screen Papers; 
Amer, Color Print Soc, Apr. 15: Russian Art Apr.: Guild 
of Boston Artists W. Cols.: Cuttoli Modern Tapestries. 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Mus.: Mar.: Chester R. Nico- 
demus Ceramics. Mar, 1-Apr. 30: Lifar Collection. Apr. 
1-May 1: Photos of Alaska. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Mem. Gal.: Mar. 28: Contemp. 
Dutch Ptgs. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Art Inst. Mar.: Romantic Paintings in 
America, Apr.: 3lst Wis. Ann. 

Chapman Mem. Lib., Milwaukee-Downer College: Mar.: 
Joseph Goethe Wood Sculp.; Graphic Arts of Mexico and 
Argentina. Apr. 10-24: Contemp. W. Cols. (AFA). 

Layton Gal,: Mar, 7-28: Felix Ruvalo Ptgs. Mar. 21: Franz 
Lipp Photos. Mar. 23-Apr. 19: Hans Koteleiner Ptgs. Apr. 
21-May 1: Children’s Ann. of Layton. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Inst. of Arts: Mar. 11-Apr. 16: 
Silks and Costumes of India. 

University Gal., Univ. of Minn.: Mar.: An Appreciation of 
the Arts; Walt Disney Exhib. Mar. 15-Apr. 5: People’ of 
Bali. Apr. 1-25; Exhib. on China, Apr, 1-30: W. Cols., 
Oils and Pastels. 

Walker Art Center: Mar. 10-Apr. 1: 
Apr. 9-30: Nils Dardel Ptgs. (AFA). 

MISSOULA, MONT. Mont. State Univ.: Mar. 7-28: Pets 
and Personages (AFA), 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Art Mus.: Mar.: 18th Cen. French 
Needlepoint, Sculp. and Decorative Arts. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gal.: Mar. 5-Apr. 2: 
Life in the Service. Apr, 6-Apr. 27: Tunisian Triumph. 

NEWARK, N. J. Artists of Today Gal.: Mar. 20-Apr. 1: 


American Folk Art. 


Gus Mager, Apr. 3-15: James Robertson. Apr. 17-29: Mary 


Van Blareom. 

Bamberger Gal.: Mar.: George Grosz Exhib.: W. Cols. and 
Oils. Apr.: Ernest Fiene Exhib. 

Newark Art Club: Mar.: N. J. Artists in Oil: Apr.: N. J. 
Artists W. Cols, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale Univ. Art Gal.: Mar. 11-Apr. 
16: Canadian Art. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Mus.: Mar. 5-Apr. 
16: John Trumbull. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Arts and Crafts Club: Mar.: Current 
Retrospective Show 1923-33. Apr. 1-21: Membership Show. 

Isaac Delgado Mus.:; Mar.: Ann. Exhib. of Art Assn. of 
New Orleans. Apr.: Oils of Southern States Art League; 
Sculp. by Armin Sheeler, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ACA, 63 E. 57: Mar. 13-Apr. 1: Phili 
Evergood. 

Amer. British Art Center, 44 W. 56: Mar. 21-Apr. 8: Ameri 
can Group. Apr. 10-22: Group Show of Self Portraits 
Apr. 25-May 6: Group Show. 

Amer. Fine Arts, 215 W. 57: Mar. 15-Apr. 1: George B 
Bridgman Memorial. Apr. 11-Apr.. 30: Natl. Assn. o 
Women Artists 52nd Ann. Exhib. | 

An Amer. Place, 509 Madison: Mar, 12-May 11: New el 
by Arthur Dove. ; 

Agent, 42 W. 57: Mar. 29-Apr. 1: Madeleine Wiltz Ptgs.: 
Margaret Nehemias Black and Whites. Apr. 3-15: Scien} 
tific Esthetics by Hilaire’ Hiler; Spring in N. Y. by Oscay 
Weidhaas. Apr. 18-29: W. Cols. by Beth Creevey Hamm: 
Viola Barloga Ptgs. | 

Artist, 43 W. 55: Mar. 20: Martin Friedman Ptgs. | 

Assoc. Amer. Artists: 711 Fifth: Mar. 20-Apr. 8: Mary 
Greenwood Ptgs. : 

Avery Lib., Columbia Univ., 1145 Amsterdam: Mar. T-Apr} 
15: South Amer. Arch. and Art. ; 

Babcock, 38 E. 57: Mar.-Apr.: 19th and 20th Cen. Ptgs. by 
American Artists. | 

Bignou, 32 E. 57: Mar. 13-Apr. 1: Jean Lurcat. Apr. 3-222 
Paris by Bernard Lamotte. 

Brandt, 15 E. 57: Mar. 18: Color and Space in Modern Arts 
Since 1900. | 

Brooklyn Mus., Brooklyn: Mar. 26: Arts of Scandinavias 
Mar. 11-May 21: Emil Ganso Prints. Mar. 30-May 211} 
Mexican Folk Art. Apr. 5-May 7: 29th Ann. of Brooklym 
Soc. of Artists. 

Bucholz, 32 E. 57: Mar.: Graphic Work of Edvard Munch. 
-Mar. 20-Apr. 15: Sources of Modern Art. Apr. 18-May 13% 
Drwgs. by Andre Masson. 3 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57: Mar. 21: 19th and 20th French 
W. Cols., Drwgs. and Pastels. Mar. 22-Apr. 5: Ptgs. ofp 
Paris by Camille Pissarro. 

Collectors of Amer. Art, 106 E. 57: Mar.: Group Exhibo 
Apr.: Group Exhib. 

Comerford, 32 W. 57: Mar.-Apr.: Guy de Neyrac W. Colss 
of Paris. 

Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57: Mar. 25: Contemp. Arts. 

Downtown, 43 E. 51: Mar. 14-Apr. 8: George L. K. Morrisi 
Ptgs. Apr. 11-29: Spring Exhib. of New Ptgs. and Sculp.» 
by Downtown Gal. Group. 

Paul Drey, 11 E. 57: Cont.: Old and Modern Masters andy 
Obj. of Art. | 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57: Mar. 7-25: Still Life from Manet tax 

Picasso. Apr.: 19th and 20th Cen. French Ptgs. 

Ward Eggleston, 161 W. 57: Mar.: Sporting Ptgs. Apr.> 
Contemp. Amer. Group’ Show. 

Ferargil, 63 E. 57: Mar. 18: Laurence Lebduska Ptgs.; Mars 
30: Paradise, Constant and Lechay W. Cols. 

Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: Mar. 14-Apr. 4: Royy 
Brown W. Cols. Apr. 11-22: Ptgs. by John Wenger. 

Jacob Hirsch, 30 W. 54: Classical and Renaissance Arti 
(Cont.). 

Kennedy and Co., 785 Fifth: Mar.: Amer. Printmakers. } 

M. Knoedler and Co., 14 E. 57: Mar. 25: Lopolski Drwgs.s 

Kraushaar, 730 Fifth: Mar. 25: Vaughn Flannery, Mar. 27-/. 
Apr. 15: Russell Cowles. Apr. 17-May 6: Louis Bouche.; 

Midtown, 605 Madison: Mar. 20-Apr. 15: Gladys Rockmores 
Davis Ptgs. 

Milch, 108 W. 57: Mar. 24: Jessie Ansbacher Ptgs. 

Morton, 222 W. 59: Mar. 13-Apr. 3: Richard Kroft W. Cols.). 
Apr. 10-22: Amherst Group. 

Metropolitan Mus., Fifth and 82nd St.: Mar. 19: 19th Cen... 
Polish Ptgs. Apr. 9: Griggs Coll. of Italian Ptgs. Mar.-!- 
Apr.: Mosaics of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople; Turkish» 
Art; Contemp. Chinese Ptgs. WPA Prints; George Blumen- - 
thal Coll. Apr. Russian Icons; Greek Ptgs. Cloisters:'; 
Apr. 9: Saints for Soldiers. } 

Mus. of the City of N. Y., 5th and 103rd St.: Mar. 9-Apr. | 
9: N. Y. Needlework and Decorative Fabrics. Apr.: Ship-. 
mates Ashore. } 

Mus. of Mod. Art, 11 W. 53: Mar. 19: Understanding the: 
Child thru Art; 12 New Acquisitions in Amer. Ptg. Apr. . 
16: Modern Drwgs. Mar.-Apr.: Snapshot Photography. . 
Photography Center, 9 W. 54: Mar.-Apr.: Pictorial Pho- - 
tography. 

Natl. Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth: Mar. 29-Apr. 25: 118th) 
Ann. Exhib. Natl. Acad. 

Newhouse, Apr. 1: Amer. Landscapes from 1830-1870. | 

N. Y. Historical Soc., 170 Cen. Pk. W.: Apr. 30: Some 
Resources in Latin-American. History 1500-1900. } 

Passedoit, 121 E. 57: Mar.: Gallery Group. Apr. 3-15: M.\ 
Hanson Ptgs. Apr. 17-29: Ptgs. by Elizabeth Lapinere. 

Perls, 32 E,. 58: Mar, 13-Apr. 8: Mario Carreno. Apr. 10. 
May 6: Darrel Austin. 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: Mar. 21: Alice Neal. Mar. 23-Apr. 8: : 
Davis Herron. Apr. 10-Apr. 25: Elsa Model. 

F. K. M. Rehn, 683 Fifth: Mar. 25: Arthur Schwieder Ptgs. . 
Mar. 27-Apr. 22: Eliz. Sparhawk-Jones W. Cols. 

Riverside Mus,, 310 Riverside Dr.: Apr. 9: Calif. W. Cols. 
Soc. 

Rosenberg, 16 E. 57: Mar. 11: Milton Avery Ptgs. 

Schaeffer, 61 E. 57: Cont.: Old Master Ptgs. 

Schneider-Gabriel, 67 E. 57: Ptgs. of Various Schools. 

oe Seligmann, 5 E. 57: Mar.-Apr.: French 19th Cen. 
t 


Mod. Masters; Early Obj. of Art. 

Staten Island Mus., Staten Island, N. Y.: Mar.: Amer. Index 
of Design; Bishop Hill Pioneers. Apr.: Staten Island Ar- 
tists. : 

Wakefield, 64 E, 55: Mar. 18: Ian Hugo Etchings, Engrav- 
ings. Mar. 20-Apr. 1: Andre Racz Drwgs. and Ptgs. Apr. 
3-Apr. 15: E. C. 
Hill Ptgs. 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington: Mar, 31: Raphael Soyer. Apr. 5-29; 
Leonard Pytlak. 

ves os Pe bra Mar. 14-Apr. 8: Irene Hamar 

culp. Mar. 7-Apr, 4: Pageant of the Stage. . li- 
13: The Ballet. 3 ere 

Willard, 32 E. 57: Mar. 7-Apr. 1: Louis Schanker Oils and 
Prints. Apr. 4-29: Maud Oakio; Navaho Myths. 

NORFOLK, VA. Mus. of Arts and Sciences: Mar. 26: 
Amer. Soc, of Miniature Painters. Mar. 26: Norfolk Art 
Corner Oils. Apr. 2-23: Secor Roper. 


Cozzens Ptgs. Apr. 17-Apr. 29: David 


E. and A. Silberman, 32 E, 57: Perm.: Ptgs. by Old and 
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NORMAN, OKLA. Univ. of Okla.: Apr. 15-May 1: Cana- 
dian Landscape in Silk Screen Prints (AFA). 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith Coll.: Apr. 14-May 12: 
Romantic Ptgs. in America. 

NORTHFIELD, MINN. Carleton College: Mar. 12-Apr. 1: 
Contemp. W. Cols. (AFA). 

NORWICH, CONN. Slater Mem. Mus.: Mar. 22: Mod. Art 
in Advertising (AFA). Mar. 26-Apr. 9: Drwg. and Ptg. 
Apr. 17-May 1: The Shape of Things. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 4rt Gal.: Mar. 5-Apr. 2: Ann. Exhib. 
of Oils and Sculp. 

Mills College: Mar. 19; Rico Lebrun Drwgs.: Goya Prints. 
Mar. 22-Apr. 21: Chinese Prints: Photos of Northwestern 
Arch'tecture. 

OBERLIN, O. Allen Mem. Art Mus.: Mar.-Apr.: Ptgs. and 

rints from the Prentiss Bequest. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 4rt Center: Mar.: Walt Dis- 

_ney Originals; Drwgs. by Minna Citron. Apr.: Soldier 
Art from Fort Sill. Okla 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College: Mar. 20: Prig. Prints by 
Rowlandson. Mar. 27-Apr. 17: Robert D. Sailors Textiles; 
Orig. Etchings by Jacque Callot. Apr. 17-May 8: 18th 
Cen. Ch nese Woodblock Prints. 

OMABA, NEB. Soc. of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Memorial: Mar. 
25: American Ceramics; 100 Years of Children’s Book 
Illus. Mar. 31: Alice R. Edmiston Monotypes. Apr. 25: 
Decorative Old Maps. Apr. 30: Lenore Benolken Mem. 
Exhib.; Ann. Exhib. of Omaha Camera Club. Apr. 15- 
May 15: Army Flying Show. 

OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Mus.: Mar.-Apr. 1: 
Mackay Palmer Ptgs. Under the Sea. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Mar.: Ameri- 
can Rooms. Apr. 2-May 7: 6th Ann. Regional Show of W. 
Va., Va.. Ohio and Pa. Artists. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Acad. of Fine Arts: Mar. 19: Stu- 
dent Juried Show. Mar. 25-Apr. 9: Fellowship Oil Exhib. 
Mar. 20-Apr. 1: School of Education, Univ. of Pa. Exhib. 
Apr. 22-May 15: W. Col. Exhib. 

Mus. of Art: Apr. 4: Navy Combat Artists. Mar. 18-May 18: 
Humorous Prints and Drwgs. Apr. 8-May 14: Thomas 
Eakins. Apr. 15-May 14: Art of the Comic Strip. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Inst.: Mar. 19: Photos of 
Early Arch. of Deep South. Mar. 26: Latin-Amer. Ptgs. 
“Mar. 24-Apr. 23: 31st Ann. Pittsburgh Salon of Pho- 
tography. Apr. 6-May 17: Ptgs. from Howard Noble Coll. 
Apr. 19-May 10: Meet the Artist. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Mus.: Mar.: Survey of 
Amer. Drwgs. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 4rt Mus.: Mar.: Our Navy in Action 
Photos. Drwgs. by Rico Lebrun. Apr.: City and Regional 
Plann’neg. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Vassar College: Mar. 25: 12 Con- 
temp. Ptrs. Mar. 25-Apr. 15: What is a Building (AFA). 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Art Club: Mar. 18: Helen Wilson 
Pastels; W. Cols. by Adelaide Reynolds. Mar. 26: Jessie 
Luther Ptgs. and Enamels; Mabel W. Luther and A. G. 

, Randall. Mar. 28-Apr. 9: 47th Ann. Providence W. Col. 
Club. Apr. 11-23: Hannah Drury Clark and Eliza D. Gardi- 
ner Ptgs. and Prints. 

R. dT. School of Design Mus.: Mar. 25-Apr. 23: Albany 
Mus. War Drwgs. Apr. 7-May 8: Our Navy in Act‘on. 
RACINE, WIS. Charles A. Wustum Mus. of Fine Arts: 
Mar.: Drwgs. by Littlefield: W. Cols. by Waterbury. Apr.: 

Soldiers of Production 

RALEIGH, N. C. N. C. State Art Soc.: Mar. 18-30: Ptgs. 
by College Students; German Prints. Apr. 1-Apr. 26: 
Mabel Pugh Ptgs. and Prints. 

READING, PA. Public Mus. and Art Gal: Mar. 26: Con- 
temp. Advertising (AFA). Apr. 2-30: 50 Prints from 
Pennell Print Compet. (AFA). 

RICHMOND, IND. Art Assn.: Mar. 26-Apr. 3: Muncie, 
Ind. Ptrs. 

RICHMOND, VA. Valentine Mus.: Mar.: Children’s Fash- 
ions 1795-1932. 

re. Mus. of Fine Arts: Mar. 19-Apr. 16: 4th Biennial Exhib. 
of Contemp. Amer. Ptg. Apr. 16: Ptgs. and Lithographs 
by Caroline Durieux. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Mem. Art Gal.: Apr. 2: Rochester 
Internat]. Salon of Photography. Apr. 7-30: Painters of 
the War; Fannie Brice Coll. of Children’s Drwgs. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art. Assn.: Mar.-Apr. 4: Ann. 
Rockford Public School Exhib. Apr. 4-May 20th: Ann. 
Rockford Artist Shew. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Gal.: Mar.: Re- 
gional Ptrs. Apr.: Kingsley Art Club Ann. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Mus.: Apr. 3: 4th St. Louis 
Internatl. Salon of Photography; Architectural Sketches 
by Mendelsohn; Studio Group. Mar. 15-May 15: Tech- 
nique of Engraving. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. Gal. and School of Art: Mar.: Luis 
Quintanilla Ptgs. and Etchings; Dong Kingman W. Cols. 
Apr.: Twin City Artists. 

Hamline Univ.: Apr. 3-24: Pennell Print Compet. (AFA). 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Mem. Mus.: Mar. 30: San 
Antonio Art Inst. Exhib. Apr. 15: Dean Faucett Ptgs. 
Apr. 15-30: 14th Ann. Local Artists Exhib. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Soc. of Fine Arts: Mar.: Silk Screen 
Group Prints; Dobujinsky Ptgs. of Stage Sets and Ballet 
Costumes; Russian Posters. Apr.: W. Cols. by Carlos 
Merida (AFA); Amer. Color Prints. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Calif. Palace of the Legion of 

- Honor: Mar.: Rowlandson Prints and Drwgs; Amer. 
Navajo Ptgs.; Indian Sand and Pollen Ceremonial Ptgs. 
by Maud Oakes; Oriental Stencils. 

Mus. of Art: Mar. 19: S.F.A.F. Print and Annual; Ralph 
Chesse; Ceramics and Silver by Carlton and Kathryn 
Call. Mar. 20-Apr. 3: United Nations Posters. Mar. 22- 
Apr. 16: W. Col. Ann. 

M. H. de Young Mem. Mus.: Mar.: Jean Gates Hall Ptgs. 
Robert Reiff Ptgs. and Drwgs; 48th Ann. of Amer. Soc. of 

- Etchers; Monty Lewis. Mar. 3-Apr. 3: W. Col. by Arthur 

_ Beaumont. 

‘SAN MARINO, CALIF. Huntington Lib. and Gal.: Mar.- 

' Apr.: William Hogarth Engravings: Southwest in Photox. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Mus. of Art: Mar.: Calif. W. 
Col. Soc.; L. Barton W. Cols.; Jessie Botke Oils. Apr.: 
Hilaire Hiler Ptgs.; Gina Knee Ptgs.; Emil Holzhauer 

/ Ptes. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 4rt Assn.: Mar.: Ann. Exhib. by Mem- 
' bers. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y¥. Skidmore College: Mar. 13- 

Apr. 3: Artist in Advertising. Apr. 6-24: 12 Contemp. 
Ptrs. Apr. 27: Ann. Exhib. 


Lucie 


é 
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SEATTLE, WASH. Art Mus.: Apr. 2: 16th Ann. Exhib. of 
N. W. Printmakers: Alexander Nepote Ptgs.; 
Erdely Ptgs. and Drwgs.; Gridin, 
Ptgs.: Particia Nicholson Ptgs. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. State Mus.: Mar.-Apr.: Oils of Life 
in the Soviet Union by Horow:tz; Czermanski W. Cols.: 
Crafts of our Allies. : 

oe Assn.: Mar.: LaForce Bailey W. Cols. Apr.: Children’s 

tgs. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Gal.: Mar. 26: Ptgs. for the Home by Contemp. Artists. 
Apr.: Amer. Color Print Soc. 

Mus. of Fine Arts: Mar. 24: Artists Guild of West Mars. 
Mar. 26-Apr. 9: Abbott Labs. Naval Aviation Exhib. Apr. 
15-May 15: Art for Bonds. Apr.: Indian Motorcycle Indus- 
trial Exhib. ; 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Art Mus.: Mar. 20: Medieval Ms; 
Russell Green Ptgs. Apr. 14th: Ann. Exhib. of Mo. 

STAUNTON, VA. Mary Baldwin College: Mar. 15: An 
Amer. Group Prints (AFA). 

SWARTHMORE, PA. Swarthmore College: Apr. 15: The 
Beauty of Greece (AFA). 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Univ.: 
(AFA). 

TACOMA, WASH. drt Assn.: Mar. 26: Ptgs. by Children 
of War-Torn Countries. Apr. 16-30: 5th Ann. Exhib. for 
Artists of Southwest Wash. 

TOLEDO, O. Mus. of Art: Mar. 26: Life War Art Exhib. 
Apr.: Wings Over America; Thorne Miniature Roome. 
TOPEKA, KAN. Mulvane Mus.: Washburn Municipal Univ. : 
Mar. 30: Mural Designs for Springfield, Mass., Mus. of 

Art Compet. Apr.: Edgar Britton Drwgs. and Ptgs. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center: Mar. 20: Art of the 
Armed Forces. Mar. 31: Tulsa Child Art. Apr.: Contemp. 
eo Art; Sculp. in Aluminum; Cartoons by Thomas 
Nast. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. La. State Univ.: Mar. 23: Tunisian 
Triumph. Mar. 23-Apr. 15: Sculp. by Armin Scheler. 
UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor-Institute; Apr. 2-23: 

Modern Chinese Ptgs. (AFA). 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Barnett Aden Gal.: Mar.: The Ne- 
gro in Art. Apr.: Amer. Ptgs. for the Home. 

Corcoran Gal.: Mar. 23: Ann, Exhib. of Miniature Ptrs., 
Sculp. and Gravers of Wash.; 53rd Ann. of Soc. of Wash- 
ington Artists. Mar, 18-Apr. 2: Clifford Saber W. Cols. 
Mar. 28-Apr. 16: Rafal Malezewski W. Cols. Apr. 2-Apr. 
23: Edgar Hewitt Nye Ptgs. Apr. 2-30: Landscape Club 
of Wash. 

Daughters of Amer. Rev.: Apr.: Silver and Early Metalcraft. 

Natl. Gal. of Art: Mar. 19: Army at War. 

Smithsonian Inst.: Mar. 26: Luigi Lucioni Etch. and Drwgs. 
Mar. 31: Arthur Hammond Photos. 

Whyte Gal.: Mar.: John Koch Ptgs. Apr. 
Kleinholz Ptgs. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College Art Mus.: Mar. 
20-Apr. 1: European and Amer. Ptgs. Apr. 8-22: Braz.l 
Builds. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum: Mar.: Modern 
Chinese Ptgs. (AFA); Contemp. Photography (AFA). 
Apr.: Venetian Masters (AFA). 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gal.: Mar.: 26th 
Ann. Members Exhib. Apr. 21: Whitaker W. Cols.; 
Art in Therapy; Children’s Work of Palm Beach County. 

WICHITA, KAN. Art Assn.: Mar.: Behncke W. Cols.; 
Etchings; Colorwood Blocks; Arthur and Norma Hall. 
Apr.: Arts in Therapy; Stewart Ptgs. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Mus.: Mar. 20- 
Apr. 10: W. Cols. by Homer, Martin, and Sargent. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Soc. of Fine Arts: Mar. 26: Mer. 
chant Seamen of the United Nations (AFA). Apr. 23: 
Musical Instruments. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Art Mus.: Mar. 12: Mexican Art 
Today. 

YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Mus.: Early Woven Bed- 
spreads and Quilts. Apr.: Women’s Apparel of 1890. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. Butler Art Inst.: Mar. 26: Carnegie 
Exhib. of Appreciation of Arts. Apr. 9: W. Cols. by Eliot 
O’Hara. Mar. 31-Apr. 23: Ohio Printmakers Show; One 
Man Show by Nile Behncke; Apr. 14-May 7: Combined 
Clubs Spring Salon. 

ZANESVILLE, O. Art Inst.: Mar.: Early Ohio Valley Arch.; 
Zanesville Glass; Early American Coverlets; Art Scholar- 
ship Contest. Apr.: Islamic Art (AFA); Decorative Old 


| COMPETITIONS 
AND 
FELLOWSHIPS 


ART AWARDS OF MONTICELLO COLL. FOR 
WOMEN, ALTON, ILL. 5 awards of $200 each, open to 
grad. of accred. high schools with 16 units of credit. To 
encourage students who show exceptional ability in the 
fine arts to attend a liberal arts college where special 
emphasis is placed on music, art, drama, and modern 
dance. Awards in art based on work presented to the com- 
mittee. Awards in music, drama, and modern dance made 
on recommendations and previous training. Applications: 
by May 1, 1944, to A. N. Sullivan, director of admissions, 
Monticello College, Alton, Illinois. 

M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARD. To encourage 
talent and give public, private, and parochial high school 
students an opportunity to exhibit at the Carnegie Inst.: 
$200 in cash prizes and 45 scholarships to country’s lead- 
ing art schools. M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th St., New 
York 1, N.Y. 

McCANDLISH AWARDS FOR 1944: McCANDLISH 
LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 
29, PA. Comp. open to American artists. Jury awarded 
prize money and certificates of merit to contestants re- 
ceiving hon. men. for orig. poster designs in any medium 
(24-sheet posters) of products or services selected as con- 
test subjects. H. A. Speckman, Sales Megr.. McCandlish 
Lithograph Corp., Roberts Avenue & Stokley Street, Phila. 
29, Pa. 

23RD INTERNATL. EXHIB. OF W. COLS. May 11- 
Aug. 20, 1944, Art Inst. of Chicago. Open to all artists 
who have never exhibited at the Inst. Media: w. 3 
pastels, drwgs., monotypes, tempera, gouache. $1100 in 
prizes. Jury. Ent. cards due Mar. 20, 1944. Work due 


Francis de 
Lainser and Wessels 


Mar. 21: Islamic Art 


10-30: Frank 


cols.,” 


Mar. 27, thru Apr. 6. Frederick A. Sweet, Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1944-1945. Open to gradu- 
ates of College of Fine and Applied Arts of the Univ. of 
Illinois and to graduates of similar institutions whose 
major studies have been in music, art or architecture. 
Applications due May 1, 1944. Award: $1,000 to be used 
for a year’s study of the Fine Arts in America or abroad. 
Write Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, Rm. 110, Architecture Bldg., Univ. of II., 
Urbana, Ill. 


EXHIBITIONS 
NATIONAL 


118TH ANN. GRAPHIC ART AND ARCHITEC. May 29- 
June 18, 1944. Natl. Acad. of Design, 1083-5th Ave. N. 
Y. City. Ent. cards due Apr. 3. Work due Apr. 10. Jury. 

4TH ANN. JURY EXHIB. OF W. COL. SOC. OF ALA. 
May 28-June 24, 1944. Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts. 
Open to all artists. $1.00 fee for non-members. No fee for 
service men and women, Jury. War bond and cash prizes, 
gold medal. Works due May 3. Joseph Marino-Merlo, Dept. 
of Applied Art, Ala. Polytechnic Inst., Auburn, Ala. 

2ND NATL. PENNELL FUND EXHIB. OF PRINTS 
May 1-July 1, 1944. Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. Open to all printmakers. Limited to work issued 
since Mar, 1, 1943. Jury. Five prizes of $100; ten of $50; 
20 of $30. Ent. cards due Mar. 15. Office of the Secretary, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

3RD ANN. EXHIB. BY NEGRO ARTISTS. Apr. 2-Apr. 
30, 1944. Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Open to all 
negro artists of America. Media: Ptgs., Sculp. ,Prints. 
Jury. Purchase prizes totalling $1400. Ent. cards due Mar. 
25. Work due Mar. 27. Exhibition Committee, Atlanta 
Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 

MINT MUSEUM SPRING EXHIB. May 7-May 31, 1944. 
Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. Residence not re- 
stricted. Media: Oils, w. cols., drwgs., prints, sculp. and 
crafts. Entries due Apr. 29. Prizes $159 and $50 in oils; 
$75 and $25 in w. cols.; $35 and $15 in prints. Kenneth 
Whitsett, Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. 

1ST ANN. CO-OP. ART EXHIB. Apr. 15-May 15. State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Open to all artists in 
America. Medium: Oil. $350.00 purchase prize. $1.00 
entry fee; 1 to 4 entries. Cards due May 1; work, May 10. 
ale Kipp, Art Dept., State Teachers College, Ind.ana, 

a. 


REGIONAL 


SOUTH 


24TH AN. EXHIB. OF SOUTHERN STATES LEAGUE. 
May 7-June 4, 1944, Dallas Mus. of Fine Arts, Dallas, 
Tex. Open to practising artists. born or res. 2 years in 
Southern States. Media: Ptgs., sculp., graphic arts, crafts, 
Prizes. Ent. cards due Apr. 8. Work due Apr. 15. Ethel 
Hutson. 7321 Panola St.. New Orleans 18. La. 

1ST ANN. REGIONAL EXHIB. May 2-29, 1944. Virginia 
Intermont College, Bristol, Va. Open to residents or 
former residents of Va., W. Va., Tenn., Ky., and N. C. 
Media: Oils, W. Cols. Jury. Cash Prizes. $1.00 per entry. 
Entry cards due Apr. 8; works, Apr. 18. Prof. C. Ernest 
Cooke, Va. Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 


EAST 


9TH REGIONAL EXHIB., ARTISTS OF THE UPPER 
HUDSON. Albany Institute of History and Art. Apr. 26- 
May 28. Open to res. within 100 miles of Albany, N. Y. 
Media: oils, watercolors, pastels, and sculpture not pre- 
viously shown at Albany Inst. Jury. Purch. Prize. Date 
works due to be announced. John Davis Hatch, Jr., Dir., 
Albany Inst. of History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 

6TH ANN. REGIONAL EXHIB. April 2-May 7, 1944. 
Parkersburg Fine Arts Center. Open to res. and former 
res. of W. Va., Ohio, Pa. and Va. Media. Oils and w. 
cols. Ent. cards and werk due Mar. 20, 1944, Jury and 
prizes. Fine Arts Center, 317-9th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


MID-WEST 


31ST ANN. WISCONSIN ARTISTS EXHIBIT. April- 
May, 1944. Milwaukee Art Inst. Open to legal residents 
of Wis. Media: Oil, w. cols., drawings, sculp. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes and awards. Ent. cards due March 1. Work 
due March 25. Polly Coan, 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

ANN. EXHIB. OF THE TOLEDO FEDERATION OF 
ART SOCIETIES. May, 1944. Toledo Museum of Art. 
Open to res. or former res. of Toledo or within a radius 
of 15 miles. Media: Oils, w. cols., prints, drawings, crafts. 
Jury. Hon. men. J. Arthur MacLean, Toledo Museum of 
Art, Toledo, Ohio. 

20TH ANN. ROCKFORD AND VICINITY ARTISTS 
JURY SHOW. Burpee Art Gallery, April 4-May 2, 1944. 
Open to members of Rockford Art Assn. Ent. fee: $3.00 
local; $1.50 out-of-town. All media. Jury. $100 in purchase 
prize; $25 and $10 for 2nd and 3rd_ prizes. Ruth K. 
Andrew, 737 N. Main St., Rockford, Il. 

2ND ANN. EXHIB. OF CENT. ILL. ARTISTS. Apr. 24- 
May 23, 1944. Decatur Art Inst., Decatur, Ill. Media: 
Oil, w. col., prints, drwgs. Jury. $150 in prizes. Ent. ecards 
and works due Apr. 1-15. Mrs. Louis Chodat, Decatur 
Art Instit., Decatur, Ill. 


WEST 


38RD ANN. PRINT AND DRWG. EXHIB. May 1-June 1, 
1944, Laguna Beach Art Gal., Laguna Beach, Calif. Open 
to Amer. Artists. Ent. cards due April 20. Jury. First 
prize, $50; second, $25; third. $10 (war bond and stamps). 
Media: Print and drawing. Norman Chamberlain, Laguna 
Beach Art Gal., Laguna Beach, Calif. 

STH ANN. EXHIB. FOR ARTISTS OF SOUTHWEST 
WASH. Apr. 16-30, 1944. Tacoma Art Assn., Tacoma, 
Wash. Open to artists in Southwest Wash. Media: Oil 
and W. Col. No jury. Ent. cards with work due Apr. 4-6, 
Frances Chubb, Tacoma Art Assn., College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 


A.F.A. MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Membership in The American Federation of Arts brings you:— 


1 An annual subscription to the MAGAZINE OF ART 


More than 50 articles yearly by America’s leading critics, artists, and writers—articles 
on painting, sculpture, textiles, prints, architecture, design, city planning, ceramics, 


and the crafts—each one illustrated by the finest halftones obtainable. 


Discounts on all other Federation publications 


* For example, Who’s Who In American Art is $6.00 to members, $8.00 to others. The 
American Art Annual is $7.50 to members, $10.00 to others. 


3 Member's rates on 13 American art periodicals 


* As an AFA member you are entitled to a substantial saving on subscriptions to: Art 

Digest, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Studio, Art News, California Arts and Architecture, Art 

in America, Architectural Record, Print, Liturgical Arts, Antiques, Art Quarterly, Bulletin of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Pacific Art Review. 


Membership card granting free museum admission 
Your card is your ticket of admission to every art museum in America. Simply show 
it at the door. 


Study outlines and reference library material 


Do you need a bibliography to help you prepare a lecture or paper? Or help in planning 
an art program? Write to Federation headquarters. 


Savings to 235% on art books of other publishers 
Send your order to Washington, giving title, author, list price, and publisher. Your 
books will be mailed direct to you. 


23% discount on all color reproductions orer SI 


Have you admired a color reproduction in a friend’s house, or at your local museum? 
Send the title and publisher to Washington, and it will be mailed to you. You pay on 
receipt of discounted statement. 


Free advisory service on all matters about art 
* Do you have an oil painting that needs restoring? Are you looking for a good art school? 


Do you want to know about current art prices? Write to Federation headquarters in 
Washington. 


9 MAGAZINE OF ART gift subscription rate of $3.30 
« Do you know someone you would like to have receive the MAGAZINE OF ART? Gift sub- 
scriptions are available to members at special $3.50 rate. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP, $5.00. ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP (additional privileges) , $10.00. 
ENROLL TODAY. USE THE CONVENIENT ORDER FORM ON PAGE 116. 


chee 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


National Headquarters, Barr Building Washington 6, D. C. 


